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ABSTRACT 

This guide for changing public opinion concerning 
physical education is divided into four sections: The first, "Setting 
the Stage" tells how the various governments are organized, and the 
processes which turn public opinion into public policy, Future trends 
in the federal, state, and local role in funding public 
discussed. An explanation is given of the structure and 
the state legislatures and their relationship to public 
policy. "Getting Started" provides a model for mounting 
comprehensive statewide legislative campaign. It suggests planning 
strategies and ways to involve people for successful political 
action. "Tools of the Trade" outlines techniques to educate voters 
and politicians. A case study is presented of a successful public 
relations effort in Iowa. "Research and Resources'* offers questions 
and answers about physical education, research excerpts, and support 
statements to help sell physical education to political decision 
makers. The chairs of the fifty states' appropriation and education 
committees are listed, as well as the governors, and superintendents 
of health and physical education. (JD) 
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Shaping the Body Politic: 

Legislative Training 
for the Physical Educator 

I know that you are as concerned as I am about 
growing competition for the shrinking educational 
dollar Decisions are being made now in states and 
localities across the nation which will determine which 
programs will be cut todav and which will survive to 
march forward into the ft jre. The case for the 
education of young minds about the care and 
maintenance of their bodies must be presented. 

It is time to begin a new kind of training — legislative 
training. We must learn to use the tools of legislative 
power \Ve must learn to build constituencies, present 
our cases successfully, and imold public opinion. We 
must learn to shape public opinion, not react to it. 

This packet is a first step toward a more active future 
for our profession. 




Executive Vice President 
American Alliance 
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How to Use This Packet 



Public schools belong to the public. Deci- 
sions about funding, staffing, curricula and 
facilities are shaped in the political arena. 
Shaping the Body Politic is a guide for 
changing public opinion concerning physical 
education. It is written for those who have 
the courage and desire to influence the polit- 
ical decisions which affect the future of phys- 
ical education for our nation's youth. 

No two states are alike. No two conmnuni- - 
ties have the same problenns— nor the same 
resources. There is no single prescription foV 
success. But, there are commonalities 
among the political environments, structures, 
and intervensions which can change physical 
education policy. 

Shaping political decisions successfully 
requires more than motivation. It requires a 
knowledge of the political process and a 
grasp of the tools that help sway 
decision-making. 

Our government reflects the changing 
values, beliefs and needs of the public. We 
are the public. Change is the only certainty. 
We can be a part of a changing world. 

Shaping the Body Politic is divided into 
five sections for easy reference. Not everyone 
will need all of the information presented 
here, but rather may pick and choose the 
most pertinent and applicable sections. The 
book is intended as a resource manual— but 



it is mostly intended to be used. 

Section Upsetting the Stage tells how the 
various governments are organized, and the 
processes which turn public opinion into 
public policy. A brief history and some future 
trends concerning the federal, state, ar;icj 
local role in funding public education is 
given. Also included is an explanation of the 
structure and function of the state legisla- 
tures and their relationship to public educa- 
tion policy. 

Section III— Getting Started provides a 
model for niounting a comprehensive state- 
wide legislative campaign. It suggests plan- 
ning strategies, and ways to involve people 
for successful political action. 

Section IV— Tools of the Trade provides 
tools for action. It outlines techniques to 
educate voters and politicians, giving sam- 
ples and a case study of one successful 
state. 

Section V— Research and Resources 
offers questions and answers about physical 
education, research excerpts, and support , 
statements to help sell physical education to 
political decision makers. The chairs of the 
fifty states' appropriation and education 
committees are listed, as well as the gover- 
nors, superintendents of ed^ation, and 
superintendents of health and physical 
education. 
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n. Setting the 

Stage 

/v\aking Public Policy In a Federalist System 
Education: Who's In Charge? 
Know Your State Legislature 
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Making Public Policy 
In a Federalist System 



People who consider the idea of influenc- 
ing public policy are often confrorited with a 
variety of conflicting emotions. How does it 
work? What can I do? Isn't influencing the 
government somehow wrong? How can an 
ordinary citizen interact with government in a 
legitimate way with some degree of intelli- 
gence, effectiveness and focus? 

Our government is based on a model 
called federslism which is really a series of 
governments, each with its own role and 
jurisdiction. A helpful way to look at our 
governing forces is to use the Public Policy 
Making Grid. The grid shows the three levels 
of government— federal, state, and local— 
and the three branches of government- 
executive, legislative and judicial— in a 
matrix. It is a clear, if not always accurate, 
way of viewing the dividing lines of govern- 
ment power. 

PaBLlC POLICY 

Public policy can be defined as the 
expression of policy by th4 government 
which reflects the common philosophies, 
values and desires of its citizens. To influ- 
ence public policy, you must first know 
which government structure has jurisdiction 
over your issue. Is it a local county legislative 
issue— a matter of fjjnding from the city 
council? Is it a state executive issue— a mat- 
ter of the state superintendent's removing 
the curriculum guidelines for physical educa- 
tion? Or is it a national judicial issue— an 



educational institution suing to prevent Title 
IX from applying to an athletic program? The 
first step in influencing public policy is to 
plac^ your issue on the grid. 

THE THREE BRANCHES 

The framers of the Constitution were Inter- 
ested in providing a stable government to 
protect property against the leveling tenden- 
cies of the majority. They created the ieier- 
toral college and a powerful judiciary, and 
provided for the indirect election of senators 
through the state legislatures. 

They designed a system of three branches 
of government: executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Developed as a check and balance 
on the excessive use of power, the tKree 
branches were a reaction against the tyranny 
of the British monarchy. 

In simple terms, it is the function of the 
legislative branch to make the law; the exec- 
utive branch to administer \t; and the judicial, 
to adjudicate it. Each defines the way 
governments relate to citizens. 

Executive 

Although laws are made by the legislative 
branch, legislation is not the only way to 
make public policy. The executive branch 
can make policy in the ways it chooses tc 
administer the laws set 'down by the legisla- 
tive branch. For instance, the state legislature 
could view health and physical education as 
central to a solid education, and therefore 
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specifically include it as one of the services 
which must be provided to all children. The 
governor, through the state's secretary of' 
education and the state board of education, 
could decide that physical Education is not 
so important, and write state curriculum 
standards so that local schools are man- 
dated to provide only a minimum of 45 
minutes of physical education per week. The 
public policy decision that the legislature set 
doA/n then would be modified in the execu- 
tive branch. Both of these actions are 
expressions of public policy. 

Within the executive branch is. a myriad of 
public officials, who each have responsibility 
for some decision-mal<ing. Collectively these 
decisions express the public pblicy of the 
executive branch— it is a policy which 
changes with each administration, because 
the chief executive and his policies govern at 
the direct request of the people. The newly 
elected executive represents the policies that 
the people have said they want. A good 
government bureaucrat whose tenure tran- 
scends any administration reflects the views 
and policies of the administration currently in 
power. 

Citizens express their opinions to the 
executive branch primarily by electing the 
chief executive— the president, the governor, 
or the mayor. But as our system of govern- 
ment has become more complicated, other 
mechanisms— public hearings or public 
comment— for public input have become 
more formalized. All federal regulations are 
subject to public comment Many state policy 
decisions are preceded by regional hearings 
designed to gamer input from professional 
providers and consumers of relevant state 
services. Volatile political issues are often 
handled this way to diffuse public outcry and 
to move the decision to the most. politically 
expedient or publicly accepted middle 
ground. 

Often curriculum chafiges are handled in 
the executive branch of the state govern- 
ment, through the governor and then 
through the state board of education. The 
public is usually Informed alxiyt proposals 
and decisions prior to adoption to attow for 
comment. Even though the state department 
of education members are almost never 
elected directl> bv the voters, they are still 
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public seivants and as such are responsible 
^th to the public and to the governor. . . 

^ * 

Legislative 

The legislative branch is the easiest to 
influence, and the one most directly respon- 
sible to the people. Legislators are elected 
from specific geographic districts, and 
represent fewer people than che executive ^ 
branch. 

Citizens express their needs to the legisla- 
ture in a variety of ways, prirnarily by voting 
for their legislators and participating in their 
party campaigns at the local level. The other 
common ways are by writing letters to legis- 
lators or testifying at public hearings. Hear- 
ings are usually held in coiijunction with new 
proposed legislation, the budget and appro- 
.priations process, and oversight activities. 
The legislature can hold hearings on almost 
anything that could be considered "public 
business." 

» 

Judicial 

The judicial branch was designed as the 
most distant from the public influence. The 
function of the judicial branch is to ensure 
that laws are consistent with the Constitution 
and that the administration of the law is con- 
sistent with its language or intent. 

Although ^ome judges are elected, they 
are usually^appointed and have stringent 
guidelines for removal from office. Although 
the intent was to make them more imper- 
vious to the political whims which effect the * 
legislative and executive branqhes, court 
decisions remain an expression of public 
policy. 

Because individuals can have an impact 
on the judicial system only by filing suit, the 
judicial system is seen as largely responsive. 
taking little initiative of its own. It responds to 
complaints from the citizens about the con- 
stitutionality, interpretation, or administration 
of a" law. Another common way to interact 
with the.judicial system is to file as a friend 
of the court, or to file as part of a class 
action, which mec^ns that the decision would 
apply to an entire class of people, such as 
children under 18 in a par+.icular state, or 
women, etc. 
THE THREE LEVELS 

Although the concepts of democrdcv and 
equality upon which our country wds founded 
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solidified slowly, the 'desire for. Independence , 
was always pervasive. Theiyery nanrie of our-' 
countiy, the United States. reflects»our para- 
doxical desire to be independenfstates, yet. 
united and strong. The e9rly leaders of our 
» country took various positions on this conti- • 
nuum of independence—unity. They saw the 
advantage of a strong central government as 
crucial to the survival of our new nation. With 
the election of Thomas Jefferson, however, 
the concept of decentralization took hold. 
Jefferson wanted a majority of the power to 
be centered in the local governments, and 
advocated for New England-style town meet- . 
ings. Jefferson is credited with what became 
th6 concept of states' rights. 

Unlike the three branches of government, 
the roles of the three levels of government 
throughout our history have been less clearly 
defined. The very obvious role for the federal 
government is national issues; the states tra- 
ditionally have been concerned with the 
health and welfareof citizens. Local govern- 
ment tends to more immediate issues of 
zoning, property use, and local schools. 

Power Shifts 

During Franklin Roosevelt's ternri, the fed- . 
eral government began to take on new 
responsibilities. Jobs programs were devel- 
oped, fpod programs began. During the 60s 
►"and 70s the federal government began to 
increase its role with the Great Society and 
the War on Poverty. Federal programs were 
expanded and some programs were funded 
directly to local governments, bypassing the 
states altogether. Civil rights became an 
issue and state and local governments began 
to be perceived as incapable or unwilling to 
guarantee basic constitutional rights. The 
federal government had to assume more 
authority to uphold the constitution. 

President Reagan's "new federalism" pro- 
gram tries to shift some of the power which 
now rests with the federal government to the 
states and localities. The President'^" new 
federalism" is much the same as Thomas 
Jefferson's original notion, or "old federal- 



•"*i^;^m." The conflict ov^r which level of 
f; "government should appropriatejy have 
authority for a variety of areas Is as old as 
our country itself. Just as the ideas of a per- 
fect form of governr«ent were debated in the 
^ early days of our country, they aj*e debated 
today! Some of the old'arguments^ntinue 
to haunt us. * . • v 

When discussing ways of influencing ' 
governmerHs, it is generally helpful to look at 
which branch of government has the decision-., 
. 'making power. In general, Ihe closer the 
decision is to the people, the more personal 
the politics become. Although you may not 
(personally know your U.S. Senator, you may 
very well know your state senator. In .a small 
town, you may know the mayor as a close 
friend. This can both complicate and en- 
hance the effectiveness of your lobbying 
effort. In general, because everything is more 
visible, state and local governments are less 
forgiving. Conversely, if you establish a posi- 
tive reputation, it is generally more lasting 
and valuable nn this level in the long run. 
Care, consister.cy, and credibility are 
extremely important. 

PUBUC POUCY FOB PHYSICAL 
EDGCATION 

The first and most pervasive truth about 
government is that it is subject to change. It 
is a dynamic system which is influenced by 
outside forces— economic situations, wars, 
politics and public sentiment. Likewise, 
today's government is not the government of 
the past; tomorrow's government is pot the 
government of today. Times change. Power 
shifts. The changing nature of our govern- 
ment enables citizens to have a hand in 
developing the future. However, it also blurs 
the boundaries of the Public Policy Making 
Grid, necessitating a more skillful and savvy 
approach. It can be very much like hitting a " 
moving target. If you are committed, ener- 
getic, and willing to learn as you go, however, 
you can have a hand in shaping public pol- 
icy. You can make public policy work for 
physical education. 
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Education: 
Who's In Charge? 



HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The G.S. Constitution makes no provision for 
education, which from the earliest United 
States history was perceived of as a state 
responsibility. As early as 1647, Massachu- 
setts required that each town within the col- 
ony establish a school. Other colonies soon 
followed, and publicly supported schools 
were born. But the schools were not organ- 
ized, certified or evaluated centrally— quality 
and funding varied widely. Religious orthod- 
oxy and secular education intertwined. 

The colonies recognized decentralization 
by acknowledging state responsil^Hity for . 
education, but assigning control to local 
authorities. With federal land grants a part of 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and with 
general tax support legislated by Massachu- 
setts in*1789 and Connecticut in 1795, fed- 
eral and state education support began. 

As public education grew, and the concept 
of free public education became accepted, 
theology became less important, and stan- 
dardization became more Important. This 
trend crystallized in New York's establishing 
the Board of Regents in 1 784, and the- first 
state superintendent of schools in 1812. 
Horace Mann in Massachusetts and Henry 
Barnard in Connecticut pioneered the estab- 
lishment of effective edUcationaPstandards. 
School attendarice becamf compulsory in 
1852; by 1900, 32 states had such laws. 

State control of educational standards was 
further advanced when the^University of 
Michigan agreed to accept all graduates of 
university-accredited public schools. This 
meant, in effect, that the university set 
teacher training and curriculum standards 
which local school authorities had little cho- 
ice but to accept 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES 

Practice, more than design, establisjied' the 
state as primary governmental units respon- 
sible fo1" education. Today, following the de- 
centralized model, most states relate to their 



local governments on a functional basis, 
rather than geographic, political, or other 
^asis. States traditionally have provided: 

• legislation establishing and regulating a 
system of public'^schools (legislative 
brarich); 

• supervision and control of local schools 
through state administrative agencies 
(executive branch); 

^ • financial suppwrt for elementary and 
secondary schools (appropriations- 
legislative branch; administration— . 
executive branch); and 

• maiptenance of state colleges and uni- 
versities (legislative and executive 
branches). 

STATE IeQISLATURES 

State legislatures enact laws to establish 
and rnaintain school systems. Generally 
these laws affect the organization of the local 
governing units (or school districts), defining 
their respor)Sibilities, powers of taxation, and 
designation of officers. State laws may regu- 
late teacher certification, length of school 
year, and minimum salary standards. But 
beware. All generalizations are false, and 
educational generalizations can be mislead- 
ing. Each state is different. One state legisia* 
ture may decide to designate curriculum • 
areas and minimum time requirements. 
Another may ask the state school board, the 
state superintendent of public instruction, or 
the local school board to make these 
decisions. 

State legislatures also keep an eagle eye 
on their laws long after they have passed 
both houses. For the most part, the governor 
and the executive branch administer and 
regulate laws which the legislatures pass. 
However, legis.atures may also ensure that 
the letter and Intent of the law is respected 
when It Is administered. Like Congress, state 
legislatures may hold oversight hearings on 
any statute in danger of being administered 
in a manner inconsistent with the letter and 
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intent of the law. In the past, state legisla- 
tures have used iheir viversight powers reluc- 
tantly, but there is a growing trend among 
legislatures to affirm their independence of 
the executive branch by exercising more 
authority over their legislative mandates. 

State legislatures also often have legislative 
review authority over executive bremch regu- 
lations; thirty-one states retain some mecha- 
nism to review regulations. Whereas the law 
sets forth the action, the rules or regulations 
explain how the public can expect to relate 
to the law. Congress and state legislatures 
* occasionally accuse the executive branch of 
exceeding its powers and "making law" by 
writing regulations which stray too far from 
the legislation. But, in fact, legislation is 
sometimes intentionally vague for political 
reasons. If all relationships were detailed and 
clarified, the law might not have satisfied all 
parties as a good "compromise" piece of 
legislation. Because laws are often vague, 
requiring executive branch clarification, state 
education department officials and board 
members can have treiTiendous impact on 
the way the law finally reiates to the public. 

THE STATE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

All states have at leas*^ one agency respon- 
sible for education— usually the state 
department of education, which relates to a 
state board of education. The state board 
may be established by either state constitu- 
tion or state statute. Although practice varies 
from state to state, threefifths of all states' 
board members are appointed by their 
governors. 

The primary function of the atate board of 
education is to set education policy for the 
state. In interpreting policy, the board also 
distributes funds which have been appro- 
priated by the state legislature to local 
governing units, and sets minimum stan- 
dards. It also serves as a conduit for federal 
funds. 

Each state also has a chief state school 
officer— usually called a superintendent of 
public instruction or commissioner of 
education— who administers the department 
of education. In about one-third of the states 
(18), the superintendent is elected by popu- 
lar vote: the remaining superintendents are 
appointed by their governors (4), or state 
lx)ards of education (28). The trend in recent 



years toward more gubernatorial accountabil- 
ity for the total operation of the executive 
branch, has made appointment by the gov- 
ernor the preferred method. 

The chief state school officer administers 
the policies, funds, programs or standards 
established by both the legislature and state 
bo?rd of. education. Often assisted by a 
cadre of assistant superintendents, the officer 
oversees subject areas, and provides assis- 
tance to local school boards. Most states 
have assistant superintendents for health and 
. physical education, although in recent years, 
several states have lost> or are in danger of 
losing, these positions. \^ 

LOCAL ROLE 

Local political systems vary even more 
than state systems. The G.S. Constitution's 
Tenth Amendment says that all powers not 
conferred on the federal government are 
"reserved" to the states. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of local governing units, which 
exist by authv of the states. Except for 
those who live ' inincorporated rural areas, 
most people li' nder the jurisdiction of 
both a municipal and a county govemmtnt. 

The several fornhs local government may 
tal<e— counties, towns, townships, cities, 
villages— vary considerably from state to 
state. States .also differ when it comes to 
administering their elementary and secon- 
dary school programs. About half of the 
states use a local governing unit— either a 
town or county— to administer schools. The 
other half impose the school district, onto the 
existing government structure. Fifteen states 
use counties; nine use towns, and 24 use 
districts to administer their schools. Delaware 
and Hawaii have state-run systems. 

Counties 

Traditionally counties have been larger, 
often rural political subdivisions. Governed by 
a board of commissioners or supervisors 
which often serves as both the legislative and 
the executive branch, the county may be run 
by an elected or board-appointed administra- 
tor. When elected by the people, the county 
executive assumes the function of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Most of the Soutlft, Mevada, (Jtah and New 
Mexico administer education on a county- 
wide basis. A county educatiorwsvstem is 
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administered by a county supervisor of edu- 
cation appointed by and responsibie to the 
county board of education. County ixjards of 
education may be appointed or elected, and 
usuaily administer larger geographic areas 
than towns or districts. 

Towns 

The town or township, originally governed 
by town meetings which included all citizens, 
is today often governed by an elected town 
council, sometimes called selectmen. All 
New England states— with the addition of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Indiana— use 
the town to administer education. Within the 
town, an elected board of education or 
school committee manages the schools. 

District 

In the district system, the school district, 
rather than the local governing unit, has 
primary responsibility for public school 
administration. The most common Idnd of 
special district, school districts are somewhat 
independent of local governing units. 
Regional, special districts sometimes cross 
state lines, and are used to administer trans- 
portation, conservation, or health services. 

Special districts serve several functions. 
First, they allow for more efficient planning, 
funding, and service delivery among local 
governments. To keep in tune with the geo- 
graphic and economic realities of a region 
often requires ignoring strict adherence to 
governmental boundaries. 

Second, by being one step removed from 
the local governing unit, special districts can 
acquire some indepedenctffrom politicians 
and the political process. Some critics of the 
district system argue against independence, 
affirming that all government functions 
should be directly accountable to the voters. 
However, although the democratic process 
has been shown to produce the best deci- 
sions, the decisions do not necessarily lead 
to the most cost-effective and efficient way to 
manage large-scale services. For practical 
reasons some democratic principles are sac- 
rificed in favor of good business. 

Third, a special district provides a way to 
bypass constitutional or statutory limitations 
on taxes or debts imposed by the state. A 
special district often has authority to sell 
bonds to finance its operations, although 



states have curtailed this authority In recent 
years. 

School districts are usually managed by a 
three-member elected board which has 
authority over personnel, property, and 
finance. Some states give district voters input 
into the financial decisions at annual school 
meetings. 

Because school districts originally formed 
around population pockets, many suffered 
both small size and lack of financial re 
sources. Although there were over 100,000 
school districts nationwide in 1 942, many 
states have consolidated since then. By 
1951-52, there were 71,117 school districts, 
and by 1972 that number was reduced to 
15,787. 

INFLUENCING PGBUC POLICY 

To influence public policy, you must first 
find out which governmental or administra- 
tive unit has responsibility for the policy deci- 
sions. Is it a curriculum decision? Has the 
state legislature established the curriculum, 
or have they given that authority to the state 
board of education, the state superintendent 
of education, or the local school board? Is 
the policy reflected in state law, in regulation, 
or administrative policies? 

In general, the closer decision-making is to 
the people, the easier it is to influence deci- 
sions. In other words, it is probably easier to 
affect your local school board than your 
state board of education. The closer the 
educational administrative unit is to the 
voters, the easier it is for them to be heard. 
A decision-maker whose job depends on the 
good will of the voters is more likely to listen 
to them. 

An elected county board of education is 
more likely to listen to your comments than 
an appointed co: ,nty board; an elected 
superintendent of education is more likely to 
listen than an appointed superintendent. By 
the same token, a district school board 
which both serves a larger region and is 
somewhat removed from the local governing 
unit, is likely to be less responsive than a 
town board of education. 

ADVISORY BOARDS 

Another mechanism for voicing public 
opinion and concern about public policies is 
the advisory board. Many states, district, and 
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governing units have advisory boards, or ad 
hoc boards to hear public opinion on a par- 
ticular Issue. Often state or federal laws 
require public inpiit through such a process. 
Sometimes, as in the federal block grants, 
board membership is designated according 
to representative groups— one parent, one 
educator, one administrator, one private 
school adnninistrator. Designated member- 
ship ensures that both primary and second- 
ary consumers of a service are a part of the 
decision-making. Children and parents, as 
vjeW as professionals and other interested 
parties are often included on advisory 
boards. 

In general, advisory boards have no direct 
decision-making power, and they sometimes 
can present the illusion of public input, 
while other politically expedient decisions are 
made. Just as often, however, they can force- 
fully influence decision-making— and win. 
The political see-saw doesn t always move in 
predictable rhythms. What often counts in 
such potential political conflicts is the unity 
and respect of board members. When their 
recommendations can be taken seriously, 
they provide an additional mechanism for 
public input which should not be ignored. 

EDGCATION FGNDING 

Public funding is a reflection of public 
values, and hence of public policy. It 
expresses where the public, through 
government officials, chooses to put their 
money. Public education is financed with 
public dollars, and decisions about how and 
where these dollars are spent have always 
been controversial. 

Although sufficient money does not guar 
antee a quality educational program, it !s 
hard to have good schools without it. in the 
past, public education has been financed 
almost exclusively by local property taxes. 
Thus, education has affected people in three 
areas very close to their hearts: their children, 
their homes, and their money. It is no 
wonder that society's problems and values 
have been reflected so often in public 
schools. 

PAST FGNDING PATTERNS 

Although state and federal grants were 
born in the early days of the public schools, 
local property taxes were the primary 
revenue source then, and today remain the 



the single most Importani source of revenue 
for the schools. By 1900, all states were in 
the business of providing aid to local schools, 
but there was not uniformity of funding 
aniong them, 

Beginning in the early 1900s, the founda- 
tion program provided ongoing allocations of 
scate money to local schools through a fund- 
ing formula. The foundation program 
allowed the states to set a minimum dollar 
amount for state education funding, and 
then to establish a formula for its distribution 
oamong the local school districts, usually 
based on a per pupil expenditure. This pro* 
gram encouraged systematic planning and 
simplified state education policy making, by 
making the statelocal relationship more 
concrete. 

Equalization was the backbone of the 
foundation program. The concept was to 
provide every child with a minimum educa- 
tion, which the state could help ensure by 
supplementing local property taxes. Localities 
with a smaller property tax base would 
receive more state money; localities with a 
larger tax base, less. With a tax base 
governed distribution system the educational 
opportunities available to all children could 
be equalized. 

Unfortunately the foundation program was 
never entirely successful. It never fully 
accomplished the goal of equalization, and, 
during the *60s particularly, the public 
became increasingly disenchanted with it. 
The issue came to a head in 1971 when the 
California Supreme Court ruled that, under 
the state constitution, the state s funding 
arrangement was unconstitutional. The court 
held that the level of expenditure for a child's 
education must not depend on the wealth of 
the child's family or community. 

By 1 975, more than 30 states were inves- 
tigating new educational funding mecha- 
nisms. As a result some states adopted plans 
to equalize property taxes through other state 
funding mechanisms, such as state income 
taxes. They used the additional revenue to 
offset the differences in local property taxes, 
while maintaining the per pupil expenditure 
foundation program as a primary funding 
mechanism. 

RECENT TRENDS 

Just as states were beginning to search for 
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additional funding sources for education, the 
public financial picture at all levels took a 
dive. A severe recession decreased business 
and corporate taxes, caused lay-offs, and 
subsequently decreased sales, income and 
property taxes. At the same time, it 
increased the need for public services and 
direct financial assistance such as food 
stamps, and unemployment and welfare ; 
payments. 

Concurrent with the overall economic 
woes, some states were plagued by the tax- 
payer revolt of the later 1970s. During the 
'60s and early '70s, 586 different state taxes 
were increased, and 41 new state taxes were 
instituted. This trend was reversed In the late 
70s, and the Education Commission of the 
States reports that 16 states ended fiscal 
year 1981 with either a deficit, or a surplus 
of less than one percent. 

In addition, the block grants proprosed by 
President Reagan were successful in return- 
ing control and responsibility for some edu- 
cational services to the states— something 
' they have long wanted— at a time when they 
could least afford to pay for them. 

Nine governors called their state legisla- 
tures into special sessions in 1982 to deal 
with state budget deficits, and five states 
were forced to borrow from the federal 
government to meet their unemployment 
benefits. 

FIGURE 2: Public School Funding 
(1979-80) Revenue Receipts by Source 
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While the states have been grappling with 
funding problems, they have tried to meet 
the court restrictions on property taxes by 
instituting pupil-weighted funding 
approaches. The pupil-weighted approach 
assigns higher weights to students in certain 
grades. In very small school districts, or with 
handicaps, to acknowledge that equity for 
some students costs more than equity for 
others. . 

THE CHANGING FEDERAL ROLE 

Since Franklin Roosevelt's administration 
the federal government has played an 
increasing role in domestic programs. Fed- 
eral program growth was spurred by certain 
"categories" of issues perceived as needing 
national assistance. This stronger federal role 
emerged because of 

• issues which crossed state lines; 

• failure to serve certain groups of people; 

and 

• disproportionate concentrations of poor 
people in certain states and urban areas. 

In addition to the increase in federal 
domestic programs, the '60s and 70s wit- 
nessed a new twist to funding dispersal. A 
direct line from federal to local governments 
or special districts was created. Federal 
funds would often flow directly to a nonprofit 
agency or local government administering a 
program, bypassing the state government 
entirely. As more regulations or "strings" 
were tied to federal funds, states began to 
feel a loss of power and control. They re 
sented what some referred to as federal "fis- 
cal blackmail." 

BLOCK GRANTS 

President Reagan, arm-in arm with the new 
Republican Senate, took Washington by 
storm. Having maintained a Democratic 
majority for the last 26 years, the Senate 
change in majority leadership— a change 
which occurred with the 1980 elections— was 
even more significant than a new party in the 
White House. 

President Reagan believes that the role of 
the federal government has grown not only 
beyond what is reasonable and appropriate, 
but also beyond the limits of the U.S. Consti- 
tution. The President wants to return to the 
decentralized federalism of the past, allowing 
the federal government to concentrate on 
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foreign affairs and defense. The block grants 
were the cornerstone of this program, which 
he called the New Federalism, 

With his March 1980 budget request (for 
Pk' 1981). President Reagan proposed the 
following policy shifts: 

• consolidation of 90 categorical pro- 
grams into five block grants to the 
states; 

• transfer of some authority from the fed- 
eral government to the states; 

• reduction in federal regulations and 
"strings ' attached to federal funds; and 

• across-the-board reduction of funds by 
25 percent. 

Congress responded by modifying Reagan's 
request, giving him partially what he asked 
for. 

The purpose of the block grants was to 
return .spending decisions to the states by 
eliminating federally mandated ''categories" 
and allowing states to determine how and 
where to spend federal money. The block 
grants also attempted to clarify that educa- 
tion is the primary responsibility of the states, 
citing the constitutional reference to powers 
reserved to the states. In addition, the block 
grants established a more visible role both in 
funding and decision-making for private 
schools. The block grants served to reduce 
the amount of federal money to the states. 
The argument was that reduced federal regu- 
latory burdens would reduce education costs. 

Although the states, and particularly the 
governors, had wanted more authority and 
less federal involvement, the Impact of Rea- 
gan block grants was felt at a time when 
state revenues were declining and state tax 
cutbacks were taking effect. 

ISSUES FOR THE EIGHTIES 

Because public funding is one of the most 
important ways of demonstrating public 
priorities, the educational priorities of the 80s 
will be reflected in where and how public 
money is used. 

The funding issues of the '60s and '70s 
primarily concerned the question of equity 
and equalization of opportunity. Reporting in 
the 1 982-83 Book of the States, the Council 
of State Governments says that "the most 
important issue in education today is the 
quality of the public school system/' The 
Council continues, "only slight improvements 



have been made in analyzing the relationship 
between the *outputJ* of the education pro- 
cess and the ^inputs* required to produce 
them/' 

The concern with **inputs" and **outputs" 
reflects a greater need for accountability and 
quantification. Most states focus on per pupil 
expenditure levels, pupil-teacher ratios, 
teacher training and experience, and teacher 
salary levels as indicators of quality, accord- 
ing to the council. The institution of min- 
imum competency requirements to be met if 
students are to pass from one grade to 
another reflects the desire to have account- 
able and concrete measures for education. In 
the late '70s, minimum competency tests 
were adopted by more than 35 states. 

In a speech before state legislators in mid- 
1981. Education Secretaiy T.H. Bell called 
for states to Introduce maximum as well as 
minimum competency standards. The need 
for more concrete measures— for assurances 
that the educational system is working— have 
been exascerbated by the sagging economy, 
the feeling that we are being surpassed by 
other countries in world markets, that our 
current s/stems have become sluggish, and 
that we have lost our competitive edge and 
entrepreneurial spirit in favor of equity. Much 
of this position is reflected in the report by 
the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, A Matior} at Risk, which claims 
that the American educational system is 
drowning in a **rising tide of mediocrity." The 
Council of State Governments counter that 
"the goal of an adequate, high quality educa- 
tion program for all students may be 
achieved at the expense of some of the 
improvements in fiscal equity that have been 
accomplished during the last 15 years/' 

FUNDING ISSUES FOR THE FOTGRE 

The Council of State Governments exam- 
ines several funding issues which will be in 
the educational forefront for the states in the 
future. Financial distribution of state aid to 
small school districts and cities is a growing 
coricern. City school systems— once among 
the best in the country— have suffered with 
the financial deterioration of the cities. While 
states recognize that city systems need more 
money, the trend toward school district con- 
solidation is being reversed. Rising transpor- 
tation costs, and a growing interest in main- 
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taining community social institutions 
account, in part, for tlie reversal. 

Two recurring financial issues are public 
aid to private schools, and teachers' salaries. 
The emerging public response to education 
vouchers and tuition tax credits may have a 
great deal to do with the" role of both private 
and public elementary and secondary 
schools in the future. Teachers' remunera- 
tion promises to be a particularly volatile 
issue, Proposals for merit pay and master 
teachers threaten to disrupt the senority sys- 
tem which teacher' s unions have worked so 
hard for. Proposals for a "free market" sys- 
tem of pay based on the need for particular 
subject matter teachers— and their relative 
availability or scarcity— have not been well 
received by teachers. 

YOUR ROLE 

Recent political and economic changes 
and today's trends will shape education in 
the future. These institutional changes will 
determine how we will define and perceive 
the role of education. How does the physical 
educator fit into this changing pattern? What 
will be the future of physical education in 
public schools? As physical educators, our 
future depends on the role we define for 
ourselves today. 

With the decentralization of the public 



policy-making process, more and mere deci- 
sions are being made at the state and local 
levels. Physical educators have a greater 
chance of making their voices heard than 
ever before. 

The key to influencing decisions is learn- 
ing the players and the rules in the political 
game. 

• Who is responsible for making the 
decisions? 

• What processes do they intend to use to 
make the decisions? 

• What mechanisms are available for pub- 
lic input? 

• What timeline are they working under? 

• Who else needs to give approval? 

• When will the decision go Into effect? 
Because each state is different, there is no 

single blueprint for action. The problems of 
each state must be addressed individually. 
Persistence, curiosity and commitment are 
important. Continuing to question how deci- 
sions are made and how the government 
works takes persistence. Curiosity about what 
motivates decision-makers makes the chal- 
lenge lively. And, a belief that physical educa- 
tion can and must be a part of the educa- 
tional agenda for the future can maintain 
momentum through the small disappoint- 
ments you will inevitably face on the way to 
winning a very important game. 
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TABLE I: PCIBUC SCHOOL RNANCES (1980-1981) 

Estimated Percent of Revenue By Source 
Per Pupil Expenditures, Teacher's Salaries 
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TABLE II: STATES' GAINS AND LOSSES 
UNDER FEDERAL BLOCK GRANTS 
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Know Your 
State Legislature 



Although the department of education or 
state superintendent (the executive branch), 
makes many decisions which affect physical 
education, state legislatures, which authorize 
and appropriate educational funds, also 
affect physical education programs. State 
legislatures may choose to give up any pqr*^ 
, tion of their primary authority for making 
educational decisions to the local school dis- 
tricts,, to the state department of education, 
or state board. They may often do so for 
especially volatile political reasons. 

A POBLIC FOnm 

The U.S. system of government Is based 
largely on a conflict resolution model. 
Because ours is a representative democracy 
which allows every adult a voice, many 
diverse opinions, attitudes, and values are 
played out. Opinions. vary about the latitude 
and power government should exercise in 
public problems. While conflicts are some- 
times resolved in the courts, more often they 
are resolved in the legislatures, which provide 
a mechanism for the open debate of public 
issues. Legislatures are a forum in which 
conflict can be resolved and compromises 
made in a protected and regulated environ- 
ment Safe and open forums for public con- 
troversy, they mal<e the business of govern- 
ment, the business of the people— open to 
public scrutiny. Many observers believe that 
providing a safe, appropriate, and construc- 
tive mechanism for conflict resolution has 
helped ensure the longevity of our system of 
government. 

The federal government, and its legislative 
branch the U.S. Congress, is concerned with 
more global issues— foreign policy, defense, 
interstate commerce— as well as domestic 
policy. By contrast, state legislatures devote 
themselves primarily to internal domestic pol 
icy. Understandably, the G.^. Congress is 
more complex and institutionalized in its 
structure and functions than are state legisla- 
tures. The federal government requires a full 



time Congress and full time support staff. 
Because state legislatures meet less fre- 
quently, state legislators are usually part-time 
and have other careers and limited staff. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

State legislatures are as different as they 
are alike. Each state hfis unique laws, proce- 
dures, values, and traditions which undergird 
Its legislature, There are some similarities, 
however, and when viewed together, state 
legislatures take on some general character- 
istics which can prove useful. Keep in mind 
that all characteristics may not apply to your 
state in each instance. (Check the chart at 
the end of this section for specific informa- 
tion on your state.) 

All states but Nebraska have bicameral 
legislatures. Bicameral legislatures are 
modeled on the English parlimentary system 
of government, and consist of two houses: 
an upper house— the senate, and a lower 
house— the house of representatives. In 
some states, the state legislature is called the 
general assembly or legislative assembly. 
Senators usually serve f6r four years; repre- 
sentatives, for two. 

Legislators, like Congress, are elected from 
geographic political districts. In the early days 
of our country, state political districts were 
nothing more than communities or neigh- 
borhoods. Population numbers were not a 
consideration. Today, very stringent laws and 
guidelines define political boundaries, with 
regular provisions for re-districting to ensure 
the "one man, one vote" concept and to 
prevent illegal gerrymandering. 

Population generally governs the geogra- 
phic boundaries of a political district. Most 
states have single-member districts: one 
member is elected from each district. Some 
states, however, have multi-member districts, 
which elect more than one legislator per dis- 
trict. There are approximately K818 state 
Senate districts nation-wide, with an average 
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of 36 districts per state. Twelve states have 
multimember districts in their senates; 20 
have multimember l;iouse districts. Florida 
North Carolina, South CaroUna and North 
(Dakota have some multimeml)er districts. 

State'legislatures have traditionally met 
biennial^, or once every two years, although 
the recent trend is to meet annually. More 
legislatures are meeting in off years in either 
regular, budgetary, special or work sessions 
than they have in the past Foity-three states 
now meet annually. So<:alled special ses- 
sions may be convened either by the legisla- 
ture or the governor— depending on the 
state constitution and statues. Most special 
sessions must be called to deal with a spe- 
cific topic; discussion of other items during 
this time is prohibited. 

Most states limit the length of their legisla- 
tive sessions by statute or constitution. The 
typical state legislature meets from Januaiy 
through May or June. Some meet into the 
summer, or hold frequent special sessions. 
Less than six meet year round. The state 
legislative season— usually in the winter— is 
an agrarian society holdover. Our early 
famner-legislators came to the capitol after 
the hanwst and Qiristmas Holidays, conclud- 
ing business in time to retum home for , ^ 
spring planting. 

LEGISLATIVE LEADERSHIP 

In all stages (except Nebraska) the presid- 
ing officer in the tower house is the speaker 
of the house (called the speaker), chosen by 
and from the majority party on a vote of the 
wtiole house. In the senate, the presiding 
officer is the presklent or presklent pro tern. 
Some states designate the lieutenant gov- 
ernor as the official president of the senate, 
and where this occurs, the majority parly 
elects a president pro tern to serve in hi.« 
absence. 

Like the U.S. Congress, decistons are 
made through a committee structure In state 
legislatures. All legislatures have a statutory 
set of standing committees which deal with 
special problems or categories of issues. 
Legislators usually serve on three or more 
committees. Typkral of the 10-30 standing 
committees in each house are agriculture, 
education, energy and natural resources, 
comnnerce. health arui welfare, tocal 
government government operations, trans- 



portatton, rules, labor, judiciary, housing, 
appropriattons, and finance. The importance 
of a particular topk: to the state determines 
whether or not it is designated as a standing 
committee. Some states may combine agri- 
culture and natural resources, or education, 
health and welfare, while others have separ- 
ate standing committees for each of these 
areas. Rules committees generally determine 
procedural mies tor the senate and house. 
In some states they have the power to 
determine how and in what manner a bill is 
considered, and who may speak to it on the 
ftoor. 

The appropriattons committees designate 
how much money virill go to a particular pro- 
gram, usually biennially. Some states also 
have budget committees and/or finance 
committees which may set limits on total 
appropriattons, evaluate income sources ' 
(taxation and other revenue), or concern 
themselves more with the state's financial 
well being than with specific program 
appropriattons. 

Many states have separate education 
committees to consider education issues 
because they comprise such a large part of 
rhe state dollar. I^islatures may involve 
themselves in the details of their state's edu- 
cation policy or may leave much of the 
decision-making to the govemor and his 
secretary of education, or superintendent 
of education. 

During the course of a biennium, a state 
. legislature, like Congress, may Introduce a 
large nUmber of bills, while passing very few 
of them. During the 1979 legislative session, 
for example, Pennsylvania introduced 3,294 
bills, and passed 21 1; Oregon Introduced 
2,288 and passed 903; Utah introduced 773 
and passed 260, Cotorado introduced 1,148 
and passed 443. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE 
LEGISLATORS 

Just as each state is different so too Is 
eveiy state legislator. But a composite por- 
trait can be a useful frame of reference to 
help you know your own legislator better. 

The state constitution lists minimum quali- 
ficatkms for state legislators, relative to age, 
citizenship, and resktence. By occupatran, 
lawyers, farmers and businessmen are heav- 
ily represented in state legislatures. Although 
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there are more men than women legislators, 
women are more heavily represented in the 
western states and Mew England. Many legis- 
lators were either born In or have lived for 
many years in their legislative districts. More 
than three-fourth of them have had some 
college education, and they tend to mirror 
the cnajor religious preference of the district 
they represent. 

Currently, there are 7,482 state legislators 
nationwide— 5,501 in the house, and 1,981 
in the senate. The average state has 40 state 
senators and 1 12 representatives in the 
house. Georgia and Mew Hampshire have 
the largest number of representatives with 51 
senators and 400 house members, respec- 
tively. Alaska ranks the lowest with 40 sena- 
tors and 40 representatives. 

Fifty-seven percent of all state legislators 
belong to the Democratic party; 36 percent- 
belong to the Republican party; and 7 per- 
cent, other. In the house, 62 percent of the 
members are Democrats, and 41 percent are 
Republican. Some states, such as Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, which virtually 
have a one party system, often play out con- 
flicts within party factions instead of 
between two partij^s. 

LEGISLATOR-A MOONUT CAREER 

Gnlike congressmen, state legislators tend 
to view their work as a part-time job, as the 
legislature is in session only part of the year. 
Most state legislatures have staff lawyers to 
assist with the technical work of drafting bills, 
as well as some form of legislative reference 
service. California legislators enjoy complete 
office facilities and staffs, including lawyers 
and secretaries, while some states offer 
neither offices nor permanent staffs, prefer- 
ring to hire temporary employees and house 
legislators in hotels when the legislature is 
in session. 

Compared with Congress, state legislatures 
have met less, been paid less, concerned 
themselves with a much narrower agenda, 
maintained smaller staffs, and maintained 
more modest office space (or none at all) for 
their members. While this is still true tod^y, 
the complexities of state government, the 
new emphasis on federalism, and the need 
to ?^ as competent and efficient receivers of 
federal funds have pressured state govern- 
ment to diversify and grow. The trend in 



state legislatures is to increase staff, office 
space, salaries, length of legislative session, 
and number of special and worl^ing sessions. 
In some very real ways, the job of governing 
domestic orograms is increasingly shifting to 
the states. 

Salaries 

Salaries for legislators have grown in 
recent years in some states, although the 
salary range among states is very great. Of 
the 38 states which pay their legislator on an 
annual basis, the average salary for a state 
legislator is $14,132. More than one third 
(18) of the states have granted legislators 
pay raises since 1980-81. Almost an equal 
numlier (19) have remained the same, and 
one dtate, Massachusettes, has lowered state 
legislator s salaries. 

Eight states compensate their legislators 
between $20,000 and $31 ,000 per year 
Michigan pays the highest at $31,000, fol- 
lowed by New York at $30,804, California at 
$28,1 1 1 , Illinois at $28,000, Pennsylvania at 
$25,000, Wisconsin at $22,638, Ohio at 
$22,500 and Maryland at $21,000. Fifteen 
states pay their legislators between $10,000 
and $20,000 per year, anpl seventeen pay 
their legislators less than $10,000 annually. 
Ten states pay their legislators for each day 
the legislature is in session, or by some sys- 
tem other than an annual salary. Additionally, 
legislators are often compensated for travel, 
office expenses, and retirement and medical 
benefits, although this too varies widely. 

The salary range among state legislators is 
wide, and their tasks and duties vary enor- 
mously as well. Illogically enough, however, 
there is probably not a direct correlation 
nationwide between number of legislative 
days worked and salary. " ? 

State legislatures are also characterized by 
high turnover, higher at the state than at the 
federal level. The average turnover rate in 
state senates in 1980-81 was 20 percent, the 
average tumovei rate in the house was 19 
percent. The high turnover rate has been 
attributed, among other things, to low pay, 
the part-time nature of the job, and the 
length of time betweeri biennial meetings. 
Some observers feel that some state legisla- 
tors serve their term, and then return to their 
own professions. Those who are motivated, 
however, use the state legislature as a step- 
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ping stone, moving on to follow higher polit- 
ical aspirations. 

One observer of state legislators studied 
the recruitnnent of freshmen legislators in 
Connecticut, and later interviewed them. On 
the basis of this data, he was esble to group 
them into four broad categories: 
Spectators— who watch what gops on; 
Advertisers-- who participate for public rela- 
tions purposes; Reluctants-^who have been 
drafted by the party; Latuma/cers— who are 
interested in mastering the legislative process 
and passing legislation. 

Your legislator may fit into any one or 
none of these categories. To be effective in 
influencing public policy, know what forces 
move your legislator. 

HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW 

Passing legislation on the state level is veiy 
similar to the federal law process. Although 
each state has individual idiosyncracies, the 
basic elements are similar. There are at least 
nine general steps common to most states. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although all bills must be introduced by a 
legislator, the idea for a bill can come from 
anyone. In a state with a strong executive, 
the governor can frame a piece of legislation. 
On the state as on the national level, special 
interest groups often draw up bills they then 
asl^ legislators to introduce, in states which 
have comparatively small staffs, this reduces 
the burden on the legislator and ensures that 
the interest group gets exactly what it 
wants— at least at the beginning of the legis- 
lative process. 

How well the bill does in the legislature 
often depends on its sponsors. In general, 
the more prestigious the sponsor, the more 
lil^elihood of passage. Sometimes a bill is 
cosponsored by two or more representatives. 
Bills may be introduced in either house. 

FIRST READING 

Each bill is given three readings, a tradi- 
tion historically based in the philosophy of 
open government. Originally, each bill was 
given three readings so that all legislators 
(even those who could not read) would i^ow 
the contents of the bill, l^eeping the public's 
business public. It also allowed ample time 
for legislators to prepare their arguments 



before considering the bill In committee. 
Today, bills are not always "read" out loud, 
but may be considered on three different 
occasions, or the title may be read— a hold 
over from the old "readings.*^ 

THE BILL IS PLACED IN COMMITTEE 

After the bill has been introduced, it is 
printed and referred to a committee by the 
speaker of the house or the president of the 
senate. In Congress, most of the real work 
on a bill, debate, introduction of amend- 
ments, and negotiating, goes on in the 
committees. In the states, however, more 
attention is given to floor work, as commit- 
tees are less structured. Whereas the con- 
gressional committee chair is usually 
responsible for guiding the bill through the 
committee and onto the floor, in the states, 
the bill's sponsor or patron monitors and 
pushes the bill through. 

Because state legislatures are part-time, 
and because they focus on floor action 
rather than committees, the power of the pol- 
itical parties is strengthened. The relative 
smallness of their districts encourages state 
legislators to be quite parochial in their inter- 
ests. They may often "barter" for votes on 
legislation which benefits their district, pledg- 
ing their votes on a bill irrelevant to their 
constituents. This vote-trading often is done 
in party legislative caucuses. Unlike most 
committee meetings which are open to the 
public, party caucuses limit the openness of 
the legislative process. They also demon- 
strate, however, how important constituent 
input is in legislative decision making. 

COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 

The committee chair determines when the 
bill is "called up" or considered by the 
committee— which for some bills is never. 
When a bill is called up, however, the com- 
mittee may hear public testimony for or 
against the bill. The committee may approve 
the bill as is, "kill" the bill by voting against 
it, change it by offering amendments, refer 
the bill to a subcommittee, or take no action 
(which also kills the bill.) 

If the bill is approved it is placed on the 
house calendar. Some states may have very 
specific procedures set down by the Rules 
Committee for placing bills on the calendar, 
and for determining when, and how to struc- 
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ture the debate, In states with less stringent 
requirements, the legislative leaders usually 
decid^ the rules for debate. 

SECOND READING 

Qn the bill's calendar date, the bill has its 
second reading. This Is an Important step. 
With this reading the bill ls brought to the ' 
floor and debated by the entire House mem- 
bership which may offer.amendments or 
may kill the bill. Debate may be limited by 
the rule attached to the bill by the Rules • 
Committee and by the way the leaders 
choose lo enforce the rules. This can often 
depend on how they feel about the bill. Vot- 
inci on trie second reading Is often by voice 
vote. 

THIRD READING 

After the second reading, the bill is 
engrossed— reprinted with amendments— 
and it appears on the calendar for a„ third 
readinc). At the third reading, debate is often 
waived and new amendments are usually ' 
passed bv unanimous consent. Then the 
tifial vote is taken, usually by roll call. If 
deieateo at this stage, the bill is dead; if 
passed it is sent. to the other house for 
consideration.' 

' SECOND HOUSE CONSIDERATION 

"^tate consideration of the bill by the 
sec ond house is much less structured than 
in Lonqress If it is referred to committee, It 
will take the same path as in the first house. 
In some states if no one presents substantial 
opposition, the bill may not even be referred 
to commitee. going straight to the floor for 
debate and amendment. If the bill passes in 
both houses in the same form, it goes to the 
governor for signature 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

If the bill passes with amendments which 
make it different from the version passed in 
the first house, then the bill goes to a joint 
conference committee. The conference 
committee is comprised of members from 
each house who try to work out a c<5iTi^om- 
ise agreeable to both houses. If agreement 
cannot be reached, the bill cannot pass. If ^ 
compromise is reached, the compronrlise 
version is returned to both houses for final 
vote. If both houses pass the revised confer- 
ence committee version, the bill passes the 



legislature and goes to the governor for 
signature. 

THE GOVERNOR'S VETO POWER 

A blll is not officially a law until it is signed 
by the governor. In all ststes but North Carol- 
ina, the governor has the power to veto a bill 
passed by the state legislature. Although 
states have provided for their legislatures to 
override the governor's veto, the problems 
inherent in reassenibling part-time legisla- 
tures, and coniplling enough votes to over- 
ride, make the governor's veto very powerful. 

The governors, like the President, can also 
use a pocket veto, which means that the bill 
dies because the governor simply does not 
sign It. Gnlike a regular veto, the governor 
dpes not have to take a specific- negative 
action to kilf the bill In a pqcket veto, but can 
simply take no action, 

Gnlike the President, some governors have 
a third option called an item ueto. An item- 
veto means that the goyemor can veto a par- 
ticular item, usually in an appropriations bill, 
without vetoing the entire bill. Item vetos are 
an attempt by the governors to control the 
influence of special interest groups on the 
legislature. 

REGI^RATION OF LOBBYISTS 

Although the First Amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees "the right of the 
people . . •. to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances," Congress and the 
states place some restrictions oh lobbying 
activities and require disclosure of certain 
information. Associations considering this 
type of activity need to be aware of the legal 
ramilirMions. Before lobbying directly, con- 
tact the state lobbying registration office for 
specific information on your state. 

The federal requirements relating to lobby- 
ing activities fall under income tax laws and 
lobbying registration laws. Compliance with 
income tax lawj attracts most concern as 
failure to comply can be costly. The IRS 
code categorizes individual membership 
organizations, and the like. Most state asso- 
ciations fall under section 501(c) (3) — 
Religious, charitable, scientific, literary, edu- 
cational, testing for public safety, fostering 
national or international amateur sports 
competition, anc! prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals organizations. 
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Most membership associations with goais 
of .professional development and continuing 
education, fall within the edu- 
cational category. "Education" in this case 
refers to "instruction of the individual and the 
community." Although this definition comes 
close to popular understandings of lobbying, 
advocacy of a particular position generally is 
allowed as long as a "full and fair exposition 
of the pertinent facts" is presented. 

Organizations which "contact, or urge the 
public to contact members of a legislative 
body for purposes of pr oposing, supporting, 
or opposing legislation— or advocates the 
adoption or rejection of legislation" are said 
to engage in legislative activity. There also 
exists an apparent distinction between activi- 
ties designed to "persuade" and activities 
designed to "educate" with only the former 
being considered lobbying activity. 
V The IRS 501(c) (3$ rule states that "no 
substantial part" of these organizations', activ- 
ities may consist of "carrying on propaganda 
or otherwise attempting to influence legisla- 
tion." "Substantial part" has been variously 
defined by IRS audit guidelines and case law 
as anything from 5 percent to 20 percent. 

STATES ^ 

In addition to federal IRS laws, states have 
additional requirements for lobbyists. In gen- 
eral, public education and professional opin- 
ion or testimony Is not considered to be lob- 
bying but each state's laws should be 
chec[<ed If substantial lobbying activities are 
planned. Often, lobbying requires only 
annual registration and quarterly financial 
disclosifre statements to ensure that lobbying 
is not one of the organization's principle 
activities. Registration, then, may well be an 



appropriate move for your association. 

Eveiy state has different taws regarding 
registration, but ?4 states mal<e an exception 
for persons who speak only before commit- 
tees or boards. Thirty-nine malte exceptions 
for public officials acting in an official capac- 
ity; 1 3 make exception for any persons with 
professional knowledge acting as a profes- 
sional witness. These exceptions could con- 
stitute all the "lobl^ng" your organization 
plans to do. 

in terms of defining who is a lobbyist on 
the state level the following definitions are 
the most common— 

• 39 states— anyone receiving compensa- 
tion to influence legislative action. 

• 17 states— anyone spending money to 
influence legislation. 

• 15 states— anyone representing some- 
one else's interest 

• 7 states— any executive branch 
employee attempting to influence 
legislation. 

(Note: Source— Council of State Govem- 
ments. Book of the States, 1982-83.) 

To register as a lobbyist contact the secre- 
tary of state, clerk of the house, ethics com- 
mission or state !3gislative council. 
State procedures, like definitions, vary. 

If your association plans a large, substan- 
tial legislative campaign or lobbying effort, 
another gjternatlvis is open to you. A separate 
organization specifically for lobbying 
purposes— a "friends of organization— can 
be formed. While this may not be legally 
necessary, your organization may prefer to 
clearly distinguish between strictly profes- 
sional and advocacy activities. Such a move 
could also broaden your political base by 
including parents and other supporters. 
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Planning 

Legislative Action 



Playing the Political Game 

Planning legislative action is much like 
planning anything else. To be effective, 

• establish a clear goal 

• decide the steps to accomplish it 

• make an action plan with deadlines 

• evaluate your resources 

• ACT. 

Playing the political game is like playing 
any other game: to play, you have to know 
the rules. The rules of the legislative game 
are the laws, regulations, and traditions 
governing the election of legislators and pas- 
sage of legislation. 

After learning the rules, next comes a 
basic game plan. Whether you take the 
offense or defense, sprint at the start, or save 
your energy for a strong finish, your plan will 
differ with each new legislative game. Each 
team is different Each Field is different 
Teams develop new skills as they play, 
and more sophiL*icated game plans emerge 
with each encourtter. 

Along with the game plan, you need a 
repertoire of playS as the game unfolds. If 
players are to work together as a team, they 
all need to know the same plays and signal 
calls to avoid confusion and embarrassment, 
or worse, a big lo$s. Planning ensures that 
everyone knows the plays needed to win the 
big game. 

Just as in a game, timing is important 
You may want more time to study an issue 
or to write testimony, but the clock will keep 
on ticking away. Or, you may be ready, 
poised for action, just as your opponent calls 
timeout by tabling the bill in committee. 

There's no way to be absolutely ready for 
every move your opponent makes, but the 
more practiced and prepared you are. the 
better the chance for success. Your knowl- 
edge, your feel for the subtleties of the 
game, and. ultimately, your expertise will 
improve with practice. 

But remember to give opponents their 



due. You may do everything you can to pre- 
pare, and you may still lose. Obviously, there 
are no guarantees. But we do learn. Watch- 
ing the strategies of worthy opponents and 
being part of the legislative process at work 
not only can be exciting, but it will also pre- 
pare you for the r>ext game. 

WHERE DO I STAND? 

Each state and locality has different issues 
and problems. As more political decisions 
about education are made at the state and 
local level, the diversity of issues increases. 
No one can provide a **blueprint for action" 
guaranteed to work in every situation. 
Because educational issues are as diverse as 
the states which house them, legislative prob- 
lems must be examined individually, within 
the context of each state's political realities. 

What you can do, however, is follow a 
plan designed to support the quirks and 
intricasies of any state or local government 
What you can do is learn to approach your 
problem in an organized and methodical 
way, choosing the strategies and tactics that 
will work best You can plan. You can make 
your own blueprint Here s how. 

ORGANIZATION 

Organization is the key to any good game. 
Although you can organize in many different 
ways, here is one model that has worked well 
for others. This model sets up a central 
Legislative Action Committee to coordinate 
the components of a legislative campaign. 
The Committee plans, organizes, communi- 
cates. and gives direction to the people 
involved. 

The five components of a comprehensive 
legislative action plan are: 

• research 

• lobby 

• public relations 

• grass roots network 

• finance and resources. 

hot every legislative action will require all 
five components, but a state wide, compre 
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hensive plan needs to consider these func- 
tions to be thorough and effective. 

THE LEGISLATIVE ACTION COMMITTEE 

The function of the Legislative Action 
Connmittee is to manage the legislative lob- 
bying campaign. The committee plans legis- 
lative action strategies, organizes resources 
into a functioning and effective lobbying 
force, coordinates and directs the actions of 
tlie players, and facilitates communication 
among all participants. 

The Committee can include the associa- 
tion president public and legislative commit- 
tee chuir, and PEPI coordinator, or others as 
desired. Be careful not to make the commit- 
tee so large that it inhibits decision-mal<ing. 
Timely action is the key to legislative 
success. 

RESEARCH 

The Research Task Force is responsible 
for providing information for use by other 
task forces, by formulating arguments, pro- 
viding data to support the legislative initiative, 
monitoring the opposition' s speeches and 



press clippings, and researching potential 
supporters. The research task force might 
write a backgrounder that the Public Rela- 
tions Task Force could use with the media. It 
might research the local American Medical 
Association to determine their philosophical 
biases, and then write a support statement 
about the legislation which the lobbyist could 
take to the AMA for approval. Any support 
statement has a better chance of being 
signed and approved if it (1) is already writ- 
ten and (2) is. consistent with the established 
philosophy of the anticipated support group. 
The task force might also prepare charts and 
graphs for the lobbyist to take to a public 
hearing. The Research Task Force is com- 
prised of "behind the scenes" people who 
provide the ammunition for the other task 
forces. 

LOBBY 

The Lobby Task Force monitors the legis- 
lation's progress through the House and 
Senate, organizes specific lobbying activities, 
and actually lobbies members of the legisla- 



FIGCJRE 1: Functions of Legislative Action Committee Task Forces 
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ture. Members are few. but within ea^y 
access to the capltol. They keep tracl< of who 
is voting for and against the biil~the head 
count: l<now where the biil Is in the 
process— ieglslative trading; monitor the 
opposition's progress and arguments; and 
monitor the iegisiative leadership's position. 
The Lobby Task Force is responsible for 
feeding timely and accurate information to 
the rest of the committee to assure that the 
total efforts are coordinated and strategically 
placed and timed. The task force knows 
when hearings are being held and chooses 
the most appropriate people and positions to 
present testimony. 

The task force needs to work closely with 
the Crass Roots Metwork so they can 
appropriately speak to their legislators— with 
the right message. Spending their time on 
the phone and at the capitol, they know 
whose support is wavering, and who can be 
swayed. Task force members need to be 
committed, hard working, dependable, and 
within close proximity to the capitol. Without 
good legislative "intelligence," the efforts of 
the whole group can be misdirected. 

PGBLIC RELATIONS 

The Public Relations Task Force directs all 
media activities for the legislative effort, and 
serves as the primary conduit to the media. It 
generates information for the media, pre 
pares press releases, arranges television cov- 
erage, solicits radio time, recommends fea- 
ture articles, and prepares fact sheets. This 
task force also monitors the "good" and 
"bad" press, and keeps in close contact with 
the head of the Lobby Task Force. Members 
can notify the Grass Roots Network that let- 
ters to the editor are needed in a particular 
area to counterbalance a newspaper's nega- 
tive editorial stance. They can let the lobby- 
ists know that press about the issue is posi- 
tive in a legislative opponent's district- 
sending press clippings can be very convinc- 
ing. They can prejpare endprsemenLsMe: 

ments based on ' intelligence" from the 
researchers. Their main task is to take the 
information from the Research Task Force, 
and interpret it to the public simply, clearly 
and intelligibly. They can also help the lobby 
ists prepare clear and easy to understand 
testimony and fact sheets for distribution at 



hearings and press luncheons. 

GRASS ROOTS METWORK 

For a Grass Roots Network to demonstrate 
full-strength political muscle, it should have 
at least one person in each legislative district 
In districts with several Grass Roots Net- 
workers, one person should serve as the 
contact person, communicating to others by 
post card or by telephone "tree." Upon 
request, each individual participating in the 
network writes, telegrams, calls or visits a 
legislator with a message appropriate to the 
targeted goal of the Legislative Action 
Committee. 

The participants in the network need to 
understand the importance of their function. 
As constituents, they demonstrate to legisla- 
tors 'that support comes from.their own dis- 
tricts, not just from state capitol lobbyists. 
The networkprs reinforce the message that 
the legislator has received from the lobbyists 
and the press, and makes it pertinent to the 
legislator's constituency. No amount of lob- 
bying at the capitol can do what several well- 
placed, letters from constituents can do. 

It is important to keep networkers 
informed about how the bill is progresaing 
through the legislative process. Keep them 
informed; don't call on them only when you 
need a letter. Their participation is crucial to 
the success of the legislative campaign. 
Active participating networkers— particularly 
important because they are the most 
numerous and widely dispersed participants 
in the legislative campaign— are essential for 
good communication and timing. Plan for. 
their involvement. 

Legislative networkers are not only the 
conduit to the legislators from the districts, 
but they are also the voice of the committee 
on the local level. As local lobbyists, they will 
be working hard to encourge support for the 
legislation in their area and they need the 
tools to do the job— fact sheets, press 
releases and updates on the status of the 
egisISr6K MaT<e sure'W Have tiiriely and 
accurate information when they speal< before 
a group. A speaker without documentation is 
not an effective spokesperson. SupF>ort your 
local lobbyists. 

FINANCE 

The Finance Task Force is reponsibie for 
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assessing the fiscal resources of the commit' 
tee and monitoring expenditures. The 
finance committee can also raise money, 
solicit donations or inkind contributions, 
such as the use of facilities, copy machines, 
or technical assistance. 

PLANNING 

The first task of the Legislative Action 
Committee is to plan —establish the game 
plan and start the players in motion. Plan- 
ning means making decisions about what 
you want to do in a methodical way. Good 
planning keeps your projects on track, 
assures unity of purpose, and helps the 
group to focus in times of crisis. Words to 
the wise: "Plan your work, and work your 
plan." 

Planning for legislative action is the same 
as planning for anything else. Good planning 
means answering the who, what, why, when 
and how questions. 

The following chart illustrates the steps 
involved in good planning. 

1. WHAT 

What is the goal you want to accomplish. 
Make your goal a positive statement. 

2. WHY 

' Why do you think this problem deserves 
the attention and resources you are getting 
ready to put behind it? Tell why it is impor- 
tant that your organization's ua/ues and 
priorities require this involvement. State rea- 
sons positively. 



3. BACKQRCXIND 

Now that you have decided to play, exam- 
ine the problem more closely. How did the 
issue come about? What political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural forces affect it? Back- 
ground on the issue will help you both view 
the problem in a larger context and define It 
more clearly. Background information helps 
you understand the problem, so you can 
plan a solution. 

4. WHO 

Identify your target audience(s). Identify the 
people you must influence, persuade, and 
lobby. 

Who has the jurisdiction over the issue? 

Is it in the state legislative branch or the 
executive branch? 

is your favored bill stuck in a Senate 
subcommittee? 

if It Is a local issue, who will make the final 
decision? The local school board? The board 
of supervisors? 

Who has indirect power? Who has the 
overt power? Who has the covert power? 

To whom do you have access most 
readily? 

Who Is the easiest to i'^fiuence? The 
hardest? 
Who are the decision-makers? 
To whom to they listen? 

HOW 

Hou) is your game plan. Now that you 
know ujhat you want, u)hy you want it, and 
whom you need to influence, u)hat strate- 
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Figure 1 : Steps to Good Planning 
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i}ies. can you \isis to reach your target 
audience? 

Is your target audience knowledgeable 
about the Issue, or do they need basic 
education? 

Do th^ need to be alerted, or convinced? 

Do they have biases which may prevent 
them from listening to you at all? 

Do they have a personal interest in or 
aversion to the issue? 

Do they listen only to big business, their 
constituents, school boards? 

What systems are available for public 
Input? 

How can you reach them informally? 
What public relations tactics would be 
useful? 

Who has a special personal or professional 
contact? 

Gse all your members as resources. 

Tactics 

Mext, identify tactics which will accomplish 
your strategy. Check the Tools of the Trade 
section for ideas. Brainstorm. Create. Tactics 



are the plays you run to win the game. They 
are the heart of your legislative action plan, 
and must be well chosen, organized, 
deadline'Oriented, and tight 

Prioritize and evaluate the tactics in terms 
of their Importance to the intended outcome, 
the human and financial resources and 
effort which they require, and their 
chances for success. (Once again: who. 
what, when, how!) Each tactic the Legisla- 
tive Action Committee chooses is asisigned 
to an appropriate committee member, or 
task force chair and given a timeline. Who 
will respond with a letter to the editor? How 
will the postage for the legislative mailing be 
paid? Who will write a support statement? 
When? How can these efforts reinforce each 
other? The Legislative Action Committee 
formulates the plan that sets the wheels in 
motion. The plan —if it is solid, thorough, the 
clearly understood— allows many people 
across the state to work on a common goal 
with an effective and united effort. 
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WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
What do you want to 
accomplish? 




m 





4. 
WHO: 

TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Who do we want to 
influence? 




5. 

HOW: 

STRATEGY: What 
strategies can we use 
to reach our target 
groups and 
accomplish our 
goals? 
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Central State: 
A Sample Plan 



To see just how a plan is put together, 
let's look at a hypothetical plan. The Central 
State AHPERD Is confronted with the possi- 
bility of a reduced state mandate for physical 
education, The state legislature is proposing 
the reduction through the appropriations 
process. The Appropriations Committee 
chair proposes eliminating a categorical 
appropriation from the funding bill which 
would, in effect, eliminate the physical educa- 
tion requirement. At the same time, the phys- 
ical education requirement is also being 
threatened by the Department of Public 
Instruction's curriculum committee, which 
proposes eliminating physical education as a 



mandated service. Thus, the mandate is 
being attacked from both the executive and 
legislative branches of the state government. 
The legislative action is scheduled for this 
year; the 'Sxecutive action, for next year. 

The Central State Association decides to 
fight these proposed changer. They have 
formed an ad hoc Legislative Action Com- 
mittee made up of their President, th6 Chaife 
of the PEPI, Elementaiy, and Secondary 
Education Committees to formulate a plan 
of action. For now, they plan to focus on the 
legislative proposals. This is their Legislative 
Action Plan. 
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1. 

WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
What do you want to 
accomplish? 



2. 

WHY: 

.VALUES: Why should 
we address this issue? 



3. 

BACK- 
GROUND: 

Identify variables that 
have an impact on the 
objective. 

• cultural/social 

• economic 

• competition 

• resources 

• political/legal 



/ 

The objective of this legislative/action plan is to retain 
the current mandate for in-school physical, education, grades 



1 

m 



We believe that daily physical education programs are essentiall 
to children's growth and development. We also believe that if the 



1^ 



m 
m 



curriculuin~ccmimittee~^nd~ttie state" legislature succeed in this re- 
duction, programs will be eliminated, and more cutbacks will come* 



Daily Physical Education, grades K-12 is currently required by 
the state legislature - implemented by a categorical line item in 
the education appropriations - and by policy of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction through curriculum mandates to local 
schools. There is a growing movement in both branches of govern- 
ment to reduce or eliminate the requirement. 

The Central State Association of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance believes that this movement reflects a larger 
public belief that physical education is not an essential activity* 
With tight budgets and "back to basics" philosophy of education, 
the Association perceives that a large block of the public will 
not be willing to speak up in favor of public-supported PE programs. 

The Association believes this r'ssponse is due to four key 
public beliefs* 

1) Physical education has more injuries than any other educa- 
tional area. A broken limb during a soccer game or gymnastics 
class causes parents and tax payers to question the educational 
aims, to reflect on the instructor's (and the school's) commitment 
to children's safety, and disrupts the life of tlf^er^person and 
family involved. Incidents such as this tend to erode support for 
physical activity. 

2) Good programs are fun. Students involved in active physical 
activities look forward to these classes where they can stretch, 
move about freely and make noise. To some, this "fun" period is 
seen as ancilliary to "real" education. They may believe that 

"If it's fun, it must not be valuable." 

3) Equipment for a well-roundeJ physical education program is * 
expensive. During a period of intense school budget scrutiny, 
reviewers look hard at any large block of funding. 
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4) Weak programs are the roost persuasive reason for uncertain 
support for public-supported physical education. Parents of school 
age children remerober boring calisthenics and students report in- 
juries, nonchalant safety attitudes, and an apparent coranitment to • 
competition and "winning at any cost." 

The economic situation in the state has rapidly deteriorated 
over the last five years. Faced with high oil prices and lower 
wholesale food prices, the agriculture industry, the state's largest 
has suffered. Tax revenues have decreased as increasing numbers of 
farmers declare bankruptcy. Welfare and food stamp costs have 
increased "as "worke rs "^ 

The competitive edge which education programs have always 
maintained in the state is diminishing. With the decrease in funds,, 
educational programs are no longer competing with each other - they 
are competing with roads, sewers, hospitals and welfare programs for: 
decreasing federal, state and local dollars. Competition for pub- 
lic funds from all sources has increased, and with it, the long- 
standing positive relationships among educational groups in the 
state has deteriorated. 

The resources of the state association are good. Due to the 
expansion of the Jump Rope for Heart Program over the last seven 
years, and frugal, competent leadership, there is $15,000 in the 
state association's treasury. 

The daily physical education requirement is currently ensured 
through two public policy mechanisms. The first is the state 
legislatvire. For the last ten years the state Senate and House 
appropriations committees have mandated daily physical education by 
identifying it as a separate line item in the education budget. By 
using the budget and appropriations process to "make law," a daily 
physical education requirement has been mandated by statute. 

In addition, the Central State Department of Public Instruction 
through its Curriculum Planning Committee, lists daily physical 
education as a mandated program which must be provided to all school 
students. Therefore, daily physical education is guaranteed both 
through the legislative and executive branches. It seemed fairly 
safe. 

The disastrous financial situation ir, Central State, however, 
has caused more rapid and sweeping policy changes than have been 
seen in the last 20 years. The Curriculum Planning Committee will 
begin preliminary hearings next year and the Central State Associ- 
ation plans to becon.e involved at that time. 
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H. Thank you letters . Send follow-up letters to legislators 
thanking them for their support. 



STRATEGY 2 



Make legislators aware of their own personal health and will- 
being and how it has an impact on their lives. 

• Strategic Message ; Knowledge about personal physical health 
and fitness is integral part of daily life— productivity , 
health, mental attitude and emotional well-being. 

• S\-.rategic Message ; Good physical health can be maintained 
through personal commitment and skill development that is 

—properly-taught- in physica 1- -education c lasses^ - 

, Strategic Message ; Physical education is a legitimate pro- 
fession representing a discrete body of knowledge. 

Tactics for Strategy 2 



A. Legislative fitness day . Hold a legislative fitness day, 
allowing legislators to test themselves on a variety of 
skill and helth-related tests, including cardiovascular 
fitness, blood pressure, diet, exercise, lifestyle, etc. 
Use^ PE professionals to perform tests. 

B. L egislative run for fitness . Organize an annual run 
through the grounds and parks surrounding the state 
capitol to publicize the need for everyone to maintain 
healthy lifestyles and fitness. Get two (bipartisan) 
legislators to sponsor the run. Provide accompanying 
press and publicity. Provide " consul tatiori" booths so 
that runners have access to specialists concerning diet, 
injuries, products, etc. and always include fact sheets 
and information on the PE mandate and upcoming appropri- 
ations co;Tmittee votes. 



C. News ccpference. 



Hold news conference to announce the 
Health Quiz, Fitness Day, etc. for legislators. Also 
distribute press releases, etc. 

STRATEGY 3 

Identify secondary target groups who can be motivated to influence 
legislators (i.e., parents, local and state affiliates of national 
educational and professional associations, PTA's, booster clubs, 
etc., etc.) 

• strategic Message ; Your child's opportunity for physical education 
is about to be reduced, and you need to speaK out against it to 
your legislator. 

• Strategic Message : The future health of the state's citizens 
will be threatened and health care costs will increase if PE 
is allowed to be reduced. You need to let your legislator know 
you are for P E. 
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Tactics for Strategy 3 



A, Co^'Ordinate activities > Assign PEPI Co-ordinator to 



monitor and coordinate activities. 

Health quiz and fitness tests . To reach parents of 
school age children, give fitness tests and health quiz 
in local area shopping centers and malls on Saturdays 
and Sundays, Also contact local hospital, nurses 
association and public health department to make sure 
physical e du cators ar a a rpgiiTar .paj:±^...&£-^eA^^-^ng Qi^ 



health fairs. 

C. Speakers bureau . To reach influential state and community 
leaders, organize a statewide speaker's bureau from mem- 
bership to speak to professional and civic groups about the 
need for physical education and the PE mandate* 

D. Press lunches . To reach parents , community leaders and 
others, plan one monthly press lunch around the state in 
four major cities to educate reporters about physical 
education. Provide "background** information as well as 
specifics on the current legislation, 

E. "Key influencer*' breakfasts . To reach influential indi- 
viduals in the state, hold three **key influencer** break- 
fasts throughout the state to discuss the need for coalition- 

- building, cooperation and common goals, as well as the 
proposed legislative changes. Guests will be school 
administrators, American Heart Association and JRFH sponsors, 
area political leaders, appropriate business leaders, 
school board representatives, .etc. 

F. J imp Rope For Heart celebrity tour . To reach parents, 
influential individuals and other voters, plan a celebrity 
tour. Arrange with the national office to have a celebrity 
supporter visit two JRFH events in the state. Arrange 
distribution of 1 TT^i'dl \\\ \ fact sheets about the need 
for physical education and cardiovascular fitness. Arrange 
for photograph^, press conferences, TV coverage, radio 
coverage, etc. Arrange participation of local and state 
civil and political leaders. ^ 

G. Radio appearances . Plan six radio appearances by news- 
worthy and/or knowledgeable individuals concentrated 
three months before the committee vote. Spots will be 
targeted to home districts of the appropriations committee 
members and the state capital. Use the telephone tree to 
alert "key influencers" and legislative *'fence-sitters" 

to listen to the interview shows. 
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Four Action Plans 
for Physical Education 



Many state associations have been active for 
many years in both fighting progrann cutbaclts 
and advocating for positive changes for 
physical education. Although you may feel 
alone, don't forget that you have colleagues 
who have successfully fought legislative 
battles and who are willing to share their 
l^nowledge and expertise. You can use them 
as a resource. 

Attached are the strategies and tactics used 
by four state associations-Illinois, 



Massachusetts, Tennessee, and California — 
which were presented at the American Alliance 
Mational Convention in the Public and 
Legislative Affairs Worlcshop. They are 
presented in Shaping the Body Politic 
planning forms. Each plan i^.creative, uniquely 
directed to an individual state issue. All exhibit 
common elements of good planning and 
effective use of available resources, and strong 
techniques to promote public awareness and 
educate legislators. 
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1. 

WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
What do you want to 
accomplish? 



2. 

WHY: 

VALUES: Why should 
we address this issue? 



3. 

BACK- 
GROUND: 

Identify variables that 
have an impact on the 
objective. 

• cultural/social 

• economic 

• competition 

• resources 

• political/legal 
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To maintain the current daily physical education mandate, 
grades K-12« 



We believe that daily physical education is essential to 
a child* s education, growth and development- 



. 11 I II III . J II, ,mr,j'^y 



Illinois is unique in having had a state mandated daily physical 
education requirement, grades K-12, for many years. The Illinois 
association has had many successes, most recently: 

• health education is now required in the state at every 
grade level. 

• physical education time cannot be used for health 
education or driver *s education. 

Although Illinois has a daily mandate, there have been some enforce- 
ment problems— approximately 90 percent of the high schools and 
60-70 percent of the elementary schools comply with the daily 
physical education requirement. 

The Illinois association has in place several mechanisms to . . 
influence public policy decisions at the state level. They 
established a joint committee of lAHPERD members and personnel 
preparation association members to interface with the state 
department of education on a ""ong tern basis. The joint committee 
is useful in maintaining c. oresence at the state level yith the 
department of education and helped train elementary teachers, and 
encourage enforcement of the mandate. 

In 1972 Illinois was in danger of losing the 2 year ohysical educa- 
tion college requirement. The association made the decision to 
double their dues, and hire a professional lobbyist, which has 
been very successful. Project rUnuteman waf^ previously established 
and remains an effective teleohone calling network to lobby for 
physical education programs. 

About two dozen bills over the last 10-13 years have been introduced 
which attack physical education in some way. All have been defeated 
usinq these mechanisns. 

Two years ago, the Illinois Departnent of Education decided to do 
away with all mandates. Thev nnnointed a study cor.^xiittee which 
later came out with a draft report, recommending among other things, 




doing away with the Physical Education mandate. 

The Committee held hearings around the state on the report, and 
the Illinois association organized its members and allies to 
testify at the hearings, and write letters and statements of 
support. The Heart Association, teachers', students, principals, 
doctor*?, etc. were brought in as suppor*-ers. 

When the preliminary report was released, lAHPERD's efforts had 
paid off, as the committee had eased its recommendations somewhat. 
The preliminary report recommended that all schools require children 
to take physical education grades K-10, and that each school be 
required to have a physical education program grades 11-12, but 
that participation of students in these grades was optional. 
Each local district should define how much time was -required for 
physical education. The committee recommended that legislation 
be introduced immediately to institute these changes. 

In addition, the Committee recommended that they would produce 
a ohysical education outcome statement by 1985,^ which would be 
"concisely stated, and broadly defined" and applicable to each 
school district. Each school district would determine how they 
would achieve the outcome, and would report to the state on their 
progress. No assessment controls, or remedial programs were 
mentioned 

The final Committee report recommended that the preliminary ireportbe 
accepted as written, and that in addition, athletes at all levels, 
should be excused from participating in physical education. 
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4. 

WHO: 



TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Who do we want to 
influence? 



.'.I" : 



1. State board of education. 

2. Legislature/ particularly House and Senate 
. education cofhmittees. 



5, 

HOW: 

STRATEGY: What 
strategies can we use 
to reach our target 
groups and 
accomplish our 
goals? 
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STRATEGY 1: 



To influence legislators to vot'e against the 
legislation instituting the study committee's 
reconmiendations. 



Tactics ; , 

1. The joint committee produced a fact sheet outlining issues 
and concerns, and explaining the proposed changes included in 
the legislation. The fact sheet included a list of legislators, 
and a request that each person receiving the fact sheet visit, 
call, or write to their legislator jrequesting the same action- 
defeat of the bill. Fact sheets were distributed to the 
Minuteman network ^d all^ lAHPERD members (approximately 3,000). 
Members were also asked to attend any statewide or regional 
meetings that were held around the state to gather public 
input on the legislation. 

2. The professional lobbyist met with other lobbyists from 
allied associations — medical, heart, etc. — to discuss common 
strategies and share information and resources. 



STRATEGY 2; 



To continue to work with the state department of 
education to have input into the proposed 1985 
outcome statement — in case the legislation passes. 



Tactics : 

1. The joint committee organized a v;orking conference on out- 
come statements, assessments, and standards in order to have 
some professional input into the final outcome statement. Coordi- 
nation and cooperation with the state education department was 
sought. (The department agreed to fund part of the conference •) 

2. More sessions were planned on outcome and assessment at 
the state convention to help educate members and heighten 
awareness of the issues. 



STRATEGY 3: 



Tactics: 



To take the offense, indroducing pro-active legis- 
lation and prepare for future continqencies. 



1. Introduce a bil) which would require certification of coaches. 

2. Ask n(^in}jorH to hcqin to roilect data on their students now, 
under the daily physical education nandate, so that in case the 
mandate v/as lost, there would be sone existing data to compare 
student levels with* 

NOTE: Soecial thanks to Marian Kneer who 
made the oriainal presentation, ^ 



1. 

WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
Whatdoyouwantto 
accomplish? 



2. 

WHY: 

VALUES: Why should 
we address this issue? 



3. 

BACK- 
GROUND: 

Identify variables that 
havv: an impact on the 
objective. 

• cultural/social 

• economic 

• competition 

• resources 

• political/legal 
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Maintain the current mandate for physical education. 



Ue believe that daily physical education is essential to 
a child* s education, growth and development. 
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The first law for compulsory physical education was passed by the 
Massachusetts state legislature in 1966 and revised in 1973. In 
1981, the regulation was anended to allow instructional physical 
education for all students in all schools to be evenly distribu- 
ted throughout the year, being not less than 60 clock hours per 
academic year for grades 1-12, and not less than 30 hours for 
kindergarten. (This comes out to about two 50 minute periods per 
week.) Regulations were very specific, providing definitions of 
physical education, physical education teacher, adapted physical 
education teacher, intramural, recreation, extranural, inter- 
scholastic programs, etc., and providing a philosophical foundation* 
The regulations stated that each class needed to be under the 
supervision of a certified physical education teacher, and prevented 

substitution of recreation for physical education • 

School :^/stems which could not afford to meet the guidelines were 
allowed waivers. 

In October 1981, Proposition 2h was enacted. A memorandum was 
sent to the supervisor of education from the statp board of 

education requesting proposed funding cuts in educational programs, 
which would effectively eliminate the existing physical education 
requirement^ entirely. 
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TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Who do we want to 
influence? 



5. 

HOW: 

STRATEGY: What 
strategies can we use 
to reach our target 
groups and 
accomplish our 
goals? 



lERlC 



It State board of education and state superintendent of 

education. 
2. Legislators, 



STRATEGY 1: 



Pressure state board to maintain cxarrent 
physical education mandate. 



Tactics : 

1. Sought help of the association of city and county directors 
in developing action plans. 

.2. Held regional workshops across the state to inform teachers 
about the state board's plans, and steps they could take to 
counter the proposed changes. 

3. The president of MAHPER and the PLA Chairman attended all 
state education board meetings, and spoke at the December 
board meeting in defense of the mandate. 

4. The MAHPER president and the president of the association of 
city and county directors met with the state superintendent of 
HPER, the Director of Student Services and the Directbr of Hunan 
Resources to discuss strategies and action plans. 

5. In January, MAHPER sent the Commissioner of Education a 
document on the state association's position concerning physical 
education, and support statements from other groups. 

6. The association gathered research documents in defense of 
physical education, and requested help from the AAHPERD. 

7. At the January state education board meeting members spoke 
in support of physical education. 

8. They confirmed action pians for increased visibility with 
the public relations committee and the adapted physical 
education committee. 



STRATEGY II: 



Tact ics : 



Put pressure on state legislators to defeat 
legislation intended to implement state 
board reconinendations. 



1, The association formed a political action committee in 
December to review a flAHFI'.R position statement and to olan other 
r^trategios, allocate resources, and urovide coo.rdinat i on. 

2. A letter v;as sent to over 2,000 nor.ibers across the state 
informing them of the steps that flMTER was taking, and askinq 
them to contact their leaislators. 
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3. MAHPERD asked politically active individuals to contact 
their legislators and asked for support from, other state 
associations — principals, teachers, doctors, Superintendents— 
to pass resolutions supporting physical edvj^ation. 

4. They also began a one-on-one lobbying effort with state 
board members, and certain legislators. 

5. Each member was asked to: 

• write a letter of support 

• study the platform statement and provide reaction to 

to MAHPERD 

• try to interest people in their community and their 
students about the value of physical education and health. 

• get four or five interested parents or people outside 
the field to write to their legislator, write letters 
to the editor, or short articles for newspapers. 



NOTE: Special thanks to Barbara Jean 
Jordan, who made the original presentation. 



1. 

WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
What do you want to 
accomplish? 
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2. 

WHY: 

VALUES: Why should 
we address this issue? 



3. 

BACK- 
GROUND: 

Identify variables that 
have an impact on the 
objective. 

• cultural/social 

• econonnic 

• connpetition 

• resources 

• political/legal 
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The objectives are 1} to maintain the terxn daily in the physical 
education requirements grades 4-8; 2) to keep the above physical 
education requirement expressed in terms of minutes per day 
instead of the proposed hours per week; 3) to maintain the 
health education requirement for high school students; and 4) to 
ensure that xiecess not -be substituted for physical education. 



Is 



We believe that daily physical education is essential to 
a child's education, growth and ddf'velopment. 



The state board of education proposed curriculum changes that 
would be detrimental to the current physical education require- 
ments in both the elementary and secondary schools. Through 
their elementary education subcomraittee, the board proposed 
eliminating the word daily from the physical education require- 
ment, grades 4*8, and expressing the physical education require- 
ment in terms of hours per week, rather than minutes per day. 
This would have the effect of allowing physical education 
instruction in several blocks throughout the week, but not nec- 
essarily daily instruction. 

The secondary education subcommittee recommended that health 
education be removed from the high school curriculum, and placed 
in the junior hiah school curriculxam, eliminating the need for 
any health education credits for graduation. 
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4. 

WHO: 

TARGET AUDIENCE: 
Who do we want to 
influence? 



5. 

HOW: 

STRATiEGY: What 
strategies can we use 
to reach our target 
groups and 
accomplish our 
goals? 



ERIC 



The state board of education members, m^de up of 5 members 
of the elementary education subcommittee and 5 members of the 
secondary education subcommittee. 
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STRATEGY 1: 



To convince the state board of education to reverse 
their recommendations by educating them about 
physical education ^nd reinforcing existing support. 



Tactics : j 

1. Informational lunches were held with the Chairs of the jtwo 
committees to find out wh^^re they stood on the three issues, 
to explain the association's position, and to learn where each 
member stood on the issues. The goal was to find out in a non- threat 
ening manner whether each member needed convincing or reinforcing • 

2. Working wi*:h the media, the legislative committee, and the boarc 
TAHPERD developed information packets on the three issues and 
physical education. The American Alliance contributed to this 
effort. * 

3'. TAHPERD organized a letter-writing campaign. Letters were 
sent to all state board members explaining and advocating for 
the TAHPERD position. Letters were 'sent from professional 
members, university students, majors, and high school students. 
TAHPERD also solicited letters from the American Heart Association, 
the Tennessee chapter of the American Medical Association, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and the state chapters of the associations for 
elementary school principals and secondary school principals. 

4. TAHPERD used promotional ideas to get their message across. 
They sent the message; the message was received; and they request- 
ed feedback as to how well the message w:as. received. 

STRATEGY 2: To ensure that recess would not be substituted for 
physical education. 

Tactics : 

1. TAHPERD took the offensive in offering substitute language 
to the elementary education subcommittee, changing the daily 
physical education I^Wuirement to read, '"A planned instructional 
period of physical education shall be provided each child for 
30 minutes daily in addition to an/ free and/or supervised play." 



NOTE: Special thanks to LeRov ^annina 
who made the original oresentation, 
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1. 

WHAT: 

OBJECTIVE: Identify 
the desired outcome. 
What do you want td , 
accomplish? 



2. 

WHY: 

VALUES: Why should 
we address this issue? 




BACK- 
GROUND: 

identify variables that 
have an innpact on the 
objective. 

• cultural/social 

• economic 

• competition . 

• resources 

• politicai/legali 



To establish a long term legislative offensive toj. enact positive 
legislation regarding physical education. 



M 



We believe that daily physical education is essential to 
a child's education, growth and development. 



Proposition 13 has severely limited educational funding in the 
state. The state association believes that too often we wait for 
a threat to programs before we act. The association wants to take 
a more positive approach. 
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4. 
WHO: 



TARGET AGDIENCE: 
Who do we want to 
Influence? 



1. The State Legislature. 

2. The state board of education and the superintendent 
of education. 



5, 

HOW: 

STRATEGY- What 
strategies can we use 
to reach our target 
groups and 
accomplish our 
goals? 
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STRATEGY: 



Annually introduce legislation favorable to 
physical and health education. 



Tactics : 

1. Established a Presidential Task Force on positive legisla- 
tion. Half the committee worked fighting propos'Sd bills which 
are detrimental to physical education; the other half worked 
on positive legislation which could be proposed regarding 
graduation requirements, competencies, etc. for physical 
education. The positive legislation task force included 
people from the profession, parents, heart association, 
elementary, and secondary , and community college professionals, 
medical professionals, etc., who met together to formulate 
positive plans and research options. 

2. Wrote letters to both candidates for state superintendent 
of public instruction, asking their position on physical and 
health education. The response from the candidates was sent 
to all members, although they were not specifically told how 
to vote. 

3. Developed direct relationship with the state superintendent, 

4. Established courses in some institutions which require 
students to make presentations on physical education from a 
public relations standpoint. Stressed to student majors that 
promoting physical education is part of theii professional 
responsibility. 

5. Encouraged every teacher to make an annual presentation to 
their school board about physical education. 

6. President of the state association gave 40 presentations 
throughout the state on physical education. 

7. Provi<led members with a flow chart on how the legislative 
process works, 

8. Planned to introduce legislation to mandate health educa- 
tion taught by certified healt>^ teachers . 

9. Planned to introduce legislation which mandates that 
minimum competencies in physical fitness scores, and lifetime 
sports skills, and knowledge and understanding of physical 
education and wellness be passed prior to graduation. 

NOTK: Special thanks t.o Bob ^ostolesi , 
who made the oriainal presentation. 



IV. Tools of 

Trade 

Legislative Tools 

Samples 

Practicalities 
Tools for the Media 

Samples 

Practicalities 

Want More? 
The Iowa Story: A Case Study 
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Legislative Tools 



WHY IS LEGISLATION PASSED? 

Legislation is passed for many different 
and complex reasons, but all legislation is 
passed because a majority of legislators vote 
for it. Legislators choose to vote for particu* 
lar bills. Why? 

• The legislator truly believes that the bill 
will benefit the public and is in the pub- 
lic good. 

• The legislator personally disagrees with 
the bill, but thinks most constituents 
favor it. Although the legislator doesn't 
plan to work hard to get the bill passed, 
voting for it will produce ''good press** 
back home. • 

• The legislator thinks that the bill gener- 
ates little constituent interest, but politi- 
cal party leaders are "calling in ' the 
help given during the last election by 
asking for a ' yes ' vote. Voting for the 
bill seems a fairly innocuous way of 
repaying "political capital" without hurt- 
ing his image with district voters. 

• The legislator knows district voters are 
against the bill but feels personally 
bound to support it. Knowing it will hurt 
reelection chances, but placing personal 
integrity first, the lawmaker takes the 
risk and votes for the bill. 

• The legislator thinks that most district 
voters are against the bill, but a main 
campaign contributor is asking for an 
affirmative vote. Believing that the bad 
press can be overcome with a strong 
PR campaign, and knowing that the 
next election can t be won without the 
contributor s money, he votes *'yes/' 

• The legislator knows that the bill 
responds to a very volatile issue over 
which district constituents are evenly 
divided. Having held numerous hearings 
around the district .o determine what 
voters want, the legislator votes for the 
legislation, but introduces a series of 
amendments to significantly weaken 
offensive portions of the bill, hoping to 
gain the support of both sides, and 
thereby represent all district 
constituents. 



These situations could apply to any legisla- 
tor. Each bill is different; each vote has uni- 
que variables. Legislators weigh rnany con- 
siderations before deciding how to vote. 
Constituents, a primary consideration, are 
not the only consideration. Sometimes the 
weight their opinion holds depends on the 
strength t^ley display. Loyalties often conflict 
Lobbying is not an exact science. The bot- 
tom line— the outcome— depends on legisla- 
tors, who, like other people, are often 
unpredictable. 

When faced with a new bill, a legislator 
has several options, 

• vote for It 

• vote against it 

• offer amendments to it, or 

• stay home. 

The last option is often used as a way of 
offending no one in the face of conflicting 
loyalties. The political game is much like 
other games. The legislative player can play 
offense or defense, change the play by offer- 
ing amendments, or sit on the bench. Some- 
times no move is the wisest move of all. In 
each situation, there are judgment calls- 
consideration of which play to use, v/hich 
players, when to call time out, and when to 
bring in special teams. 

As the game is played, the nuances 
become more evident, the players become 
more proficient. The basic rules are only the 
beginning. Often it s the subtleties of the 
game that really count. While you play- 
watch, listen, and learn. 

LEGISLATORS' INFORMATION SOURCES 

How does a legislator balance all these 
forces and come up with the best decision? 
The first step is to get the best and most 
current information about an issue, and then 
to seek good advice. To whom do legislators 
listen? 

• personal staff 

• committee staff 

• study groups, working groups or special 
caucuses 

• party platforms and position papers 

• district sources— newspapers, local party 
officials 
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• special interest groups 

• national, state, and local media 

• executive brancji executives, resources, 
agencies, study papers 

• constituent and public Input—hearings, 
testimony, constituent letters 

• other members 

• house/senate floor debate 

• personal study 

The wealth of information available often 
exceeds the time and attention needed to 
process it. How then can a legislator filter 
available information? One way is by screen- 
ing the information according to source. A 
legislator might decide that certain In-na- 
tion sources are unreliable, biased, or 
incomplete. Others are consistently late, 
unintelligible, too academic, or difficult to 
understand. Legislators quickly learn which 
resources are reliable and which are a waste 
of time. Mai^e sure you are a good, clear, 
timely, accurate, and reliable source of 
information for your legislator. 

HOWfDO LEGISLATORS DECIDE TO 
VOTE? 

After gathering information, a legislator 
decides what action (or reaction) to tal<e. 
Where does he stand? What position will he 
tai^e: low profile or high visibility? Leadership 
role? Reasoned negotiator? Mender of 
intraparty wounds? Hardliner? 

How the legislator moves depends on who 
he is and how he thinks. It can depend on 
personal history and value system, profes- 
sion, career as a legislator, age, position in 
tlie party, family, business interests, hobbies 
^and lifestyle. Here are some questions wliich 
legislators miglit consider prior to a vote. 

• How will it benefit my constituents, my 
district? 

• Will it benefit me to be associated with 
it? 

• Will tliere be a political or public 
backlasli? 

• How controversial is it? 

• Wlilcli of my colleagues support it? 

• Wliat is tlie party position? 

• Wliat is tlie governor s position? 

• How will it benefit the state? 

• What will it cost? 

• Why is it necessary? What is wrong with 
the status quo? 



• Who will benefit by It? Who does it 
favor? 

• Who supports it? V 

• Who Is against it? 

• What is the public attitude? Is it a well- 
respected Issue with firm public 
support? 

• Is there a way to measure outcome; how 
will I know if the bill is successful? 

Legislators operate in a political world and 
need to be assured of the bill's place in the 
political climate. A good advocate can reas- 
sure the legislator about the political as well 
as the educational, social, or physical benef- 
its of a bill. 



WHAT IS IT? 

To lobby means to influence or persuade 
public officials to take a desired action, usu 
ally to pass (or defeat) legislation. An effec- 
tive lobbyist is convincing and persuasive at 
selling an idea. The word— originally slang— 
suggests persons waiting in the halls or lob- 
bies to talk with legislators. A lobb>ist's effec- 
tiveness today still depends on being at the 
right place at the right time. Timing and, 
knowledge are both critical to an effectivfe 
lobbyist. 

Most professional lobbyists don't really sell 
"influence," but "access." Because they 
know the system, are familiar with individuals 
involved in the process, and are located at 
the capitol, they can get your issue heard. 

Access to the political system, however, is 
available to everyone. You don't need to go 
through a "broker." Everyone has the right 
to give federal, state and local representatives 
their ideas about a public issue. Communi- 
cating with your representative, whether by 
letter, phone, or in person, is the most 
accessible way to participate in your 
government between elections. 



^lobby ub lob-bied: lob*by)ng uL to 

conduct activities aimed at influenc- 
ing public officials and esp. members 
of a legislative body on legislation 
-^ut 1 : to promote (as a project) or 
secure the passage of (as legisla- 
tion) by influencing public officials 
2 : to attempt to influence or sway 
(as a public official) toward a desired 
action — lob-by-er n — lob-by-lsm 
/-e,i2-em/ n — lob-by*ist /-e-est/ n 
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MOST PEOPLE DONT PARTICIPATE 

Of all the eligible voters In the United 
. States, only 53 percent voted in the 1980 
presidential election. That means that Presi- 
dent Reagan was elected by only 27 percent 
of the total eligible voters. Although voting to 
choose who will govern us is considered a 
rare and unparalleled privilege In nnost parts 
of the world today, that we use it so little and 
tal<e it for granted is frightening. 

Lobbyists and groups who lobby can be 
effective because so few citizens care 
enough about their governnnent to get 
involved. Lack of interest and involvement by 
everyday citizens contributes to keeping pro- 
fessional lobbyists successful. Mo matter how 
much money an individual or business has 
contributed to a campaign, politicians are 
still elected by a majority of the voters In 
their districts. To get reelected, they still 
licity; the ability to get political contributions 
in hearing from their constituents. They are 

A politician's livelihood depends on know- 
ing the needs and desires of his constituents, 
and keeping them reasonably content, if not 
happy, with his performance. Politicians, 
therefore, have a keen, and personal interest 
in hearing from their constituents. They are 
predisposed to listen. 

POLITICAL CAPITAL 

You want your legislator to vote for physical 
education programs. You are entering the 
politician's world and asking for something. 
What will it take to get it? Will he do what 
you ask because it is the "right" thing to do? 
Will he expect something in return? What? 
Where is the map for this obstacle course? 
Although the way cannot always be map''-»d 
out ahead of time, some signposts have 
been left by those who went before. 

First, assume you are playing to win. Half- 
hearted efforts will waste your tirAe. Legisla- 
tive campaigns take everyone's time, money, 
energy, cooperation, and patience. Don't 
start without a commitment. 

Second, assume that you will be playing 
for a long time, and develop an impeccable 
reputation. Becai'«^e legislative grapevines are 
just as active as .se in your school, when 
you promise something, always deliver on 
time! Admit when you don't know the 
answer, promise to get it. and then follow 
through. Make sure your data is tne best 



available. Talk positively about your issi>es 
rather than negatively about the opposition. 
Always present a consistent, professional 
image, 

Third, always try to be bipartisan. Most pol- 
itical issues can be attributed to one political 
party or the other. Tuition tax credits, tax 
reductions, a strong national defense are 
platforms of the Republican party. Women's 
rights, student aid grants, arms reduction 
treaties are issues most often associated with 
the Democratic party. In general, if your 
issues are associated with one party, it may 
fare well when that party is in power, but not 
when the opposition holds the power. Physi- 
cal education and the health and wellness of 
children are issues which can appeal to 
everyone. If both parties accept your 
issue, your political power can grow with 
effective lobbying efforts no matter who wins 
the election. 

Fourth, learn how to use political capital. 
Political capital is the name one political 
observer has given to the legal tender of pol- 
itical bargaining. Political capital can be pub- 
licity, the ability to get political contributions 
or speaking engagements; the respjsct of col- 
leagues; influence with the executive branch; 
or anything else that can be used by a legis- 
lator. Political capital can be imagined as an 
almos^tangible form of exchange upon^ 
which political bartering and lawmaking 
depends. 

Learn to trade in political capital. How can 
you boost the legislator who offers to intro- 
duce your bill to make physical education a 
daily requirement? You may think you have 
nothing to bargain with, but in fact you have 
^ome very real bargaining chips of your own. 
What do you have that your legislator wants? 

\/o(c'-s 

Your association has what your legislator 
wants most— voters. Vour {.association con 
sists of a defined -population of organized 
and politically active professionals. If your 
membership is large and your organization is 
active, it could possibly tip the scales in a 
close election. In addition, becayse your 
members are in the public school system, 
they see parents, other teachers, and com- 
munity professionals daily. They have access 
to a secondary audience of voters. 

Find out about your members and sell 
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them. They are ail college educated, mid- 
income level, and eligible voters. How many 
of them are registered to vote? What are 
their ages? How rrlany are coaches? How 
many children do they see every week? How 
many parents? How many college students 
are they preparing for the future? How much 
money do they contribute to the state econ- 
omy annually? How many of them voted in 
the last flection? How many volunteered in a 
political campaign (of either party)? How 
many contributed at least some money . a 
political candidate in the last election? How 
many belong to other influential groups? 

Is your membership on the rise? Can you 
show a trend of increasing membership? 
Take a membership poll at your next state or 
district convention. Do a random sample, or 
mail out survey forms with your next mem- 
bership renewal form. Know your member- 
ship; it is your primary strength and power. 

Respectability 

All politicians want to be "known." Legisla- 
tors make many controversial choices which 
don't have a positive public relations value. 
Health, wellness, fitness, and physical edu- 
cation are respectable, Luholesome, and 
good Supporting a respectable cause can, 
in the eyes of the public, make him respec- 
table by association. 

Publicity 

Publicity gives a representative exposure, 
the possibility of a widtr audience, more votes, 
perhaps even a higher position in the 
government. Speaking engagements also give 
exposure and possibly a substantial fee. 
Political contributions provide money to raise 
more money — buying exposure via campaign 
ads. mailers, and fundraisers. Election to 
public office requires exposure to the public. 
Politicians want to be known, liked and 
respected. But most of all, they want to be 
elected and reelected. 

Publicity = exposure to the voters = more 
votes. Publicity can be your most effective 
"political capital". Even legislators are often 
hard pressed to come up with "real news," 
and editors ignore self-serving news releases 
designed to keep the legislator before the 
public. By giving your legislator an issie 
which is news, with a positive, respectable 
image, you give an opportunity for some 



positive media exposure. Politicians are 
always looking for an appealing issue. Legis- 
lators often can generate their own media 
exposure, but as their staffs are small and as 
a courtesy for their support, you should offer 
to generate publicity for a joint venture. Work 
closely with the press office, and be sure to 
send the legislator copies of all media mate- 
riais. Handling the media successfully will be 
appreciated by the legislator and will contrib- 
ute to your organization's reputation. You will 
gain the legislator's respect, while ensuring 
that media focus is on the issue and not 
only the l(2gislator. (See Tools for the Media.) 

i 

Political Endorsement 

By courting them, legislators often hope to 
get special interest group endorsement dur- 
ing elections. Political endorsements put you 
into a whole new category of political acti- 
vism, but if your organization is ready for it, 
you may want to endorse a cand.date who 
has been particularly helpful. 

Campaigns 

For an individual, contributing money to 
election campaigns is certainly acceptable. 
For an organization, it can become compli- 
cated. Organizational donations to election 
campaigns for politicians are regulated by 
strict federal and state laws and regulations. 
PACs (Political Action Committees) are often 
formed, separate from thie parent organization 
If nonprofits wish to encourage group political 
activity. Otherwise, your organization should 
not use this form of political capital. 

MONITORING LEGISLATION 

Applying the right amount of pressure at 
the right time is the secret of a successful 
legislative campaign. Pinpointing the correct 
moment to apply pressure depends on 
knowing where the bill is in the legislative 
process at all times. Being able to under- 
stand and track bills through the legislative 
process is essential to lobbying. 

WHERE TO GET INFORMATION 

If you want to do some preliminary 
research before approaching your legislator, 
start at the local public or college library. 
Each state has a "Blue Book," usually pub- 
lished by the clerk of the senate or the 
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secretary of state, which contains general 
information about the state and its govern- 
nnent. and a directory of state offices and 
officials, (executive and judicial branch). 
Although each state chooses different ma- 
terial to go into its blue book, state blue 
bool<s may contain: 

• Statistics about tlie state (population, 
economics, demographics, history) 

• State constitution 

• County structure and statistics 

• Municipal structure and statistics 

• State revenue sources, and expenditures 

• Political party structure and officials 

• List of state legislators and a short 
biography 

• State departmental statistics 

• Advisory, licensing, planning and 
governing boards and councils 

• Federal offices located within the state 

• Educational institutions, statistics, and 
officials. 

The state Chamber of Commerce also 
publishes an excellent source book for each 
state, with information which may be missing 
from the blue book. 

If these resources are not available or do 
not contain all the needed information, ask 
the librarian where to find answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. 

• How many state senators are there? 
How rnpny representatives? 

• What \ f the term of office of state sena- 
tors? Representatives? 

• When does the legislature meet? 

• Where can I get a map of the state 
legislative districts? 

• Where can I get a description of each 
political district, including economic, 
political, industrial, educational, health, 
and demographic data? 

• How many standing committees are 
there in the house? How many 
subcommittees? 

• How many in the senate? 

• Are there any special caucuses, ad hoc 
committees? What are they? 

• Which political party controls ihe 
house? The senate? 

• Who is the speal^er of the house? 

• Who is the president of the senate? The 
president pro tern? 



• Who is my senator and my representa- 
tive? Where can I find a short biography 
of each? 

• Is there a local source for bills which 
have been, introduced? 

Two other good sources of Inforn^ation on 
the political process are the state and local 
chapters of the League of Women Voters 
and Common Cause. 

ASK YQGR REPRESENTATIVE 

After exhausting available resources, call 
your representative. Your representative can 
obtain information, acting as a conduit from 
you to your government. Much of a legislator's 
staff time, on the national and state levels, 
involves what is called "case \york"— helping 
constituents interface with their government. 
Representatives are accusto»^ed to helping 
constituents with individual problems. 

Asking your representative also establishes 
a relationship. Intelligent inquries can help 
establish a credible relationship. 

TRACKING THE BILL 

Tracking the bill through the legislature is 
necessary to a legislative campaign. Whether 
you support or oppose the bill, if you don't 
Itnow where it is, you can't influence action. 
Here again, states differ. Check with your leg- 
islator. Some states have "bill rooms" which 
distribute copies of bills which have been 
introduced. Ask your state legislator for its 
location and procedures. Often the Rules 
Committee puts out daily calendars which 
show the legislation to be acted on. The 
state legislator may also put out a status 
sheet which lists where all bills are in the 
legislature. Subscribing to your state capitol 
newspaper can help keep you up to date. 

By far the besi source is your legislator 
and his personal or committee staff. Once a 
bill has been introduced and referred to 
committee, a phone call to the committee 
staff can let you know its status. This contact 
develops relationships with committee 
staffers. At crucial times, daily phone calls 
may be needed. 

If your members^are organized as sug- 
gested in the Getting Started section, the 
Lobbying Task Force acts primarily to 
tracl< the bill. After the bill is introduced, they 
will need to know when and if the bill will be 
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**called up" before the committee, and when 
and if public hearings are planned. If the 
committee schedules public hearings, who 
will choose who will testify? If the committee 
chair will decide, what legislative network 
members are active in his district? What 
pressure can you apply? The game has 
begun. 



ist HcMse Consideration 

Bill No._ , , , 

Title - 

Sponsor . 

Co-Sponsors ^ 

Date introduced ^ 

Committee Referred to 

Committee Chairman — . ^ — 

Subcommittee Referred to _ 

Subcommittee Chairman 

Date ol Committee Hearings 

Date of Committee Consideration 

• Placed on House/Seiatt Calendar (date) — 

Second Reading 

Third Reading — 



VOTE TALLY CHART 

Another aid which can be useful in track- 
inc] which legislators support or oppose the 
biil is the Vote Tally Chart. If the vote on the 
bill will be close, a careful counting of the 
yea's and nay s can project \\]^ outcome, 



LEGISLATIVE TRACWNQ CHART 

There are severni tools which may help 
you monitor legislation. The first Is a Legisla- 
tive Tracking Chart. It is particularly helpful if 
you are working on several bills at once. It 
helps keep track of where the bill is in the 
legislative process. A Legislative Tracking 
Chart can be set up like this. 



Second '^case Consideration 

Bill Mo 

Title . 

Sponsor '. 

Co Sponsors 

Date Introduced 

Committee Referred to 

Committee Chairman 

Subcommittee Referred to — . 

Subcommittee Chairman 

Date of Committee Hearings 

Date of Committee Cofciiderotion 

Placed on House/Senate Calendar (date) 

Second Reading = 

Third Reading 



and allow Grass Roots Networkers to concen- 
trate efforts on the uncommitted legislators 

who could decide the vote. The Vote Tally 
Chart can focus on where pressure may be 
needed most. A Vote Tally Chart can be set up 
like this. 

] Projected Vote j 



Legislator & Staffer 



Phone Mo. 



Party District 



Yes Undecided no 



By ensuring that your Information Is cur- 
rent, these two aids can maxiQnize lobbying 
efforts. 

Sometimes the vote may be so close that 
you focus almost all efforts on a- few legisla- 
tors who serve in key committee or party 
roles. In this case, you may want to target a 
concentrated educational campaign at sev- 
eral legislators. To do this effecively, know 
the individuals. Research the legislators. Ask 
the legislators' offices to send you a bio- 
graphy (kept for media use and during cam- 



paigns). This is a good place to start.^ 

From there, find out what committees the 
leg 'viators serve on, their professions, legisla- 
tive u. "jre, and main campaign contributors. 
Election ri rtpaign contributions usually have 
to be Wed and made public. This information 
should be easy to obtain. Old newspapers 
from th' legislator's home district or the 
state C(3pitol can also help. You may want to 
compile the information on a useful form, as 
follows. 



Mame 
Party- 



Capitol Address 

Capitol Phone 

Home District Address 
Home District Phone _ 



Personal 



Political 



.Monldl SldUis 



' it -mis 

! .|riiil\ Hisl.!(\ 



Previous FJi'dt'd Office Held 
Politit ai HtMoi> 



Ddir firsl rifded to the LoqisiJlurt' 
()ptM)nen! tn tfu* I .isl f Ifclttm 
Mdr(|iti of Vitlorv 
t*tirndr\ Cdinpdiqn Cot^tribulots 



! .1.1. lii. <l>.ll 1^ tt lM|l>l|it!t| 



V^hdt (Jrinips Ontons. djuj Politic i.Jns Lrulorsi'd CdMcJiddt \ * t ritTipdnjn^ 

Legislative 

M,»|t»r I f*ldrtshi[» PusiUntrs ( .lil'lisrs 



YOUR STRATEGIC MESSAGE 

Wht»n talking with legislators, remember 
tht* importance of a consistent message out- 
lined by the Legislative Action Committee. 
Wh('ther you visit your legislator in his home 



district or at the capitol. the repeated mes- 
sage conveyed should be consistent, clear 
and strong. Threats and hysteria brand you 
as unprofessional Consistency and repetition 
are the key. 
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Lobbying Techniques 



SPONSORS AND COSPONSORS 

Although only one legislator introduces a 
bill sometimes two or more legislators, 
called cosponsors, jointly introduce the same 
bill. A bill may have several cosponsors. 

In some states, legislators may be allowed 
to sign on as cosponsors afier ihe bill has 
been introduced. Signing on cosponsors is a 
way of demonstrating support. It allows many 
legislators to take credit for a popular bill by 
being a cosponsor. It signifies more than just 
an affirmative vote; it implies credit for the 
creation of the bill and indicates much ' 
stronger support. If your state allows cospon- 
sors. recruiting many cosponsors—especially 
bipartisan cosponsors— is a good way to 
show wide-based support. You may want to 
direct some of your lobbying activities toward 
gathering cosponsor sign-ons, 

DEAR COLLEAGGE LETTERS 

Dear colleague letters are frequently used 
at the congressional level to push for pas- 
sage of proposed legislation. The term refers 
to a letter from one legislator to another, urg- 
ing support for or against a bill. It is really a 
form of internal or congressional lobbying in 
which legislators lobby each other. A letter 
from another legislator or colleague, it is 
assumed, will carry more weight than a letter 
from a special interest group. If you have 
solid support from some influential legisla- 
tors, you may want to request that they write 
a "dear colleague * letter to a committee 
holdout— preferably from the same political 
party. 

COALITIONS 

Another technique for demonstrating sup- 
port for a legislative initiative is to join with 
other organizations to form a coalition. Coali- 
tions are usually formed around a single 
issue or set of issues which the coalition 
members agree on. Coalition member organ- 
izations are usually similiar in scope, (e.g.. all 
state level organizations, all national level 
organizcitlons) who maintafn their independ- 
ence, agreeing only to work together on one 
issue. Coalitions can exist over time, or be 
temporary, and arc -ifXen informal, with no 
bylaws or formal organizational structure. 



The coalition, by increasing the number 
and type of individual supporters, demon- 
strates broader support than a single issue 
group. The coalition functions as a coordi- 
nating body to disseminate information, 
reduce overhead communiction costs by 
reducing the number of people who gather 
information directly from the capital, and , 
share information and other resources. 

Two essentials for «ll coalitions, however, 
are participation and independence. An 
organization cannot participate in a coalition 
only to receive information without also con- 
tributing either money, timie, or information 
or resources. Member organizations can con-^ 
tribute in a variety of ways. if money is in 
short supply. 

Coalition member organizations often 
jealously guard their independence. Although 
temporarily united for a common goal, shift- 
ing political sands could put them on oppo- 
site sides of the fence tomorrow. However, 
more lasting coalitions can develop their own 
identities— slowly and over time— the way 
other organizations do, and in this way 
become quite powerful. Coalitions also allow 
you to keep the pressure on from your own or- 
ganization, while banding together with others 
in a common effort. 

In looking for coalition member groups^ 
consider well-respected and influential state 
organizations. Be careful that your organiza- 
tion is not used to support something which 
it does not favor. Remember, coalitions are 
formed for a single issue on an ad hoc 
basis. While there needs to be a sharing of 
information and resources— an even 
exchange. You are not obligated to support rt 
issues outside the scope of the coalition. 
Make sure that coalition relationships are 
clearl> established at the^beginning. Groups 
which have a similar interest— the Parent and 
Teachers Association, the Heart Association, 
the state Medical Association, the Boosters 
Clubs might participte in a coalition to sup- 
port health and physical education. 

SUPPORT STATEMENTS 

Another way to gather support from other 
organizations without forming a coalition is 
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to ask them to endorse your bill or physical 
'education in general. Often groups such as 
the Heart Association, the local medical 
associations, visiting nurses, hospital nurses, 
and civic groups will be glad to endorse fit* 
ness, physical education knowledge and 
skills. The best way to get endorsements 
from other organizations is to research the 
orgianization and write a resolution that 
meets your goal, while also fitting it into . 
their philosophy. They will almost surely 
charyje the wording, but it is easier for them 
to change what you have given jthem than to 
write some^ing from scratch, and the chan- 
ces of actually getting their endorsement 
increase. 

COMMUNITV AND CMC QROGPS 

Community and civic groups ar^ not only 
\ great local sources of support, but also good 
' information disseminators. Civic groups allow 
access to network of community leSiders, 
citizens, and professionals which your 
members may not ordinarily know. Civic 
groups can help people who do not 
work in the schools, have noi^hildren, and 
who may never have thought about physical 
education. Civic groups can expand an 
organization's reach. You may want to ask 
them for a support statement, speak before 
one of their weekly meetings, or provide 
them with informational material about phys- 
ical education in the schools. The last word 
nnany people heard about physical education 
was from their own gym teacher years ago. 
''See Resource section for a list of civic 
groups.) 

Community and civic groups can be very 
useful to the Grass Roots Network, garnering 
community support and letting the legislators 
know that the district supports physical edu- 
cation. They also have access to legislators, 
many of whom are members of their groups, 
and can be used by th^ Finance Task Force 
for donations to defray some of the costs of 
operating a legislative campaign. 

PERSONAL ENDORSEMENTS 

Getting personal endorsements from VIPs 
can influence legislators. VIPs can be almost 
anyone who is influential in the community, 
is perceived as influential, or who has the ear 
of the legislator. Personal endorsements can 
c orne from students, teachers, principals. 



mayors, politicians, school board members, 
the legislator s next door neighbor, or a 
major campaign donor. 

Who teaches the legislator's child physical 
education? Do any members know a legisla- 
tor personally? Who was his high school 
vcoach? Who taught her elementary school 
children? 

Consider the following when seeking per- 
sonal endorsements, 

• Campaign contributors, workers and 
volunteers, (campaign reports are usu- 
ally filed with the State Secretary of 
State.) 

• Colleagues and business associates, 
(check press clippings, official bio- 
graphy, Who's Who, professional asso- 
ciations and boards, business boards, 
stockholdings) 

• Friends, (check membership in the civic 
groups, clubs, PTAs, college alumni, 
arts councils) 

• Political colleagues, (former congress- 
men, legislators, mayors, party activists, 
etc. local politicians, city councilmen, 
school board members) 

• Educational leaders, (university presi- 
dents, principals) 

• Religious leaders 

• Labor and business leaders, (board of 
trade, chamber of commerce, industry 
recruitment committees, tourist boards) 

• Local state and national celebrities, 
(entertainers, Olympic athletes, the win- 
ning college basketball coach) 

TESTIMONY AND PGBLIC HEARINGS 

Public response to proposed legislation is 
often requested through public hearings. 
Public hearings are also often held for execu- 
tive branch or administrative reasons, such 
as changes in administrative rules or regula- 
tions, or curriculum changes proposed by a 
board of education. Often those holding the 
hearings will attempt to get as many different 
interest groups involved as possible in pres* 
enting testimony. They could also choose to 
keep opponents from testifying, although this 
happens infrequently. It is usually politically 
safer to seek advice and then not follow it, 
than not seek it at all. 

Perception and illusion are important politi- 
cal tools. President Reagan asked the 
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National Qovemor's Assoclatlorr-iwhatthey - 
thought of his block grant proposals because 
he knew they favored the concept. Although 
he probably did ask their opinion as he was 
formulating the plan, this public request for 
Input was really a political public relations 
device, intended to publicize support, not 
\ gather diverse opinions. When the Reagan 
\ Department of Education proposed rqles to 
\ change the PL. 94-142 regulations, however, 
\public inpul, through the normal regulation 
Veview process, was so strong that they with- 
clrew the proposed regulations. Changing 
federal regulations, a process described by 
laW, is open to everyone, and is therefore 
le^s subject to political mariipulation than 
otHer processes, such as curriculum changes 
by a curriculum committee, or local school 
boai^d decisions. Be aware of the legal 
requirements for public input, and the politi- 
cal gimes being played. 

Executive branch public hearings may be 
held a\ locations around the state to provide 
for easy access of a diverse public. Legisla- 
tive braVich hearings are usually held at the 
state capitol. 

Public hearings and agendas are sche- 
duled in advance, and individuals requesting 
to testify Visually do so in writing through the 
legislative^ committee staff. An active grass 
roots network in the committee chairman'^ 
district cart help place an individual on the 
agenda. \ 

It is often helpful to solicit other groups 
with a similar message to testify. 
Hearing support for physical education 
from physical educators can be interpreted 
as self-serving; hearing it from the local AMA, 
Heart Association and PTA shows broad 
public support. Get as many members to 
testify as possible. If the committee is seek- 
ing broad representation, find out who is tes- 
tifying for otiier groups. Convince them to 
put in a good word for physical education. 
) Don't be afraid to show what you mean 
when you testify. The use of charts and 
graphs is common, but you can be more 
creative if you think it appropriate. Large 
mounted photos of children learning from 
physical educators might be effective. What 
about bringing some children to demon- 
strate what physical educators do? Most pub- 
lic: liearings are rather boring affairs, and a 



lively demonstration would certainly be 

remembered. But be careful not to turn the 
hearing room into a circus. Check with the 
Lobbying Task Force to see what is approp- 
. riate. Because of their constant contact with 
legislators and staff at the capitol, they have 
an idea of what would be acceptable and 
what would be received negatively. Make 
sure those organizing the hearing are kept 
informed. And, don't forget to invite the 

f press. 

EVENTS 

Education influences legislators. Like edu- 
cation, events can define the profession and 
demonstrate political power. One such event 
is the Legislative Fitness Day which several 
state associations have held successfully. 
Providing legislators with a variety of individ- 
ualized health and fitness tests and prescrip- 
tive interventions, the fitness days have suc- 
cessfully educated legislators about the need 
for professional physical educators. Events 
should coincide with legislative votes, but 
this is often not possible due to the unpre- 
dictability of the legislative process. You may . 
want to plan the event for the first month of 
the new legislative session, so legislators will 
keep you in mind from the start. In addition 
to fitness days, you may want to consider a 
Legislative Run, Legislative Olympics, or 
other events to make legislators aware of 
physical education, and to publicize your 
association. Show your commitment by hold- 
ing these events at the same time as your 
annual convention at the state capitol. Be a 
oisible force to your legislature. Be creative. 
Tfiink about what would make good televi- 
sion news footage. 

PGBLrCITY 

Don't forget publicity, is a lobbying tech- 
nique. Remember that legislators serve in a 
public arena. Their political livelihood 
depends on the whims of the public. Public- 
ity is important in legislative campaigns 
because it can 

• help garner constituent support 

• help "create a public issue" 

• be used as "political capital" 

• demonstrate public support and keep 
the issue before the public. 

(See Tools for the Media for specific infor- 
mation.) 
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CONSTITaENT LOBBYING 

A politician s livelihood depends on being 
in touch with the district, knowing people s 
feelings and opinions on a variety of issues 
so as to represent thenn in thje legislature. 
Gathering information about constituents is a 
big part of a legislator's job. Legislators listen 
to their constituents and often vote accord- 
ingly. Constituents most oftqn lobby their leg- 
islator by letter telephone, or personal visit. 

LETTER WRITING 

The duties of an elected official preclude 
their personally reading every letter, and 
legislative staffers control the communication 
lines into and out of the office. Larger legisla- 
tive offices are organized by general interest 
areas tied to the legislator s interests and 
committee appointments. 

Often one staff person may be responsible 
for several related issues. In most cases, the 
first person to see your correspondence, 
news release, or research article is a legisla- 
tive aide or staff person. 

How do you know which lobbying method 
is most effective? The public relations firm 
of Bur^ton-Marsteller stiidied the kinds of 
information sources available, and ranked 
them according to their influence with con- 
gressional staffers. Although the study 
related to Congress, the results can be useful 
in advocating on the state level as well. Leg^ 
islators on every level rely on staffers to sift 
through incoming mail and information. The 
most effective ways to communicate with 
staffers, in order of priority: 
! . Letters from contiiuents. 

2. Phone calls from constituents. 

3. Congressional Research Service. 

4. Articles in major daily newspapers. 
3. Editorials in major daily newspapers. 

6. Visits from constituents. 

7. Articles in local daily newspapers. 

8. The Congressional Record. 

9. Editorials in local daily newspapers. 

10. Official government publications.. 

1 1 . Orchestrated mail campaigns. ^ 
Legislators are kept informed on a regular 

basis about how their constituents respond 
to their performance through tlie mail, tele- 
phone calls, and personal visits. Without this 
information they find themselves out of 
touch with people they represent. 



Ranked by jmethod of delivery, the com- 
munication rnethods which get the most uis- 
ibility with congressional staffers are: 

1. Government information resources. 

2. Sppritaneous letters. 

3. Orchestrated letters. 

4. Telephone calls. 

5. Newsletters. 

6. Position papers. 

7. Personal visits. 

8. News articles. 

9. Petitions. 

10. Editorials. 

11. Op-ed pieces. 

1 2. Television and radio commentaiy. 
^ 13. Campaign contributions. 

14. Television and radio tall< shows. 

1 5. Letters to the editor. 

CONSTITUENTS MAIL GETS READ 

Obviously, some of these methods are not 
feasible for state associations. But, the study 
shows spontaneous or orchestrated mail has 
a real and powerful impact on staffers. Big 
corporations, unions, and political action 
committees can give money to campaigns, 
but individuals write a legislator s paycheck 
and decide whether or not to l<eep him on 
the job. 

Remember, it is in the legislator s best 
interest to monitor the pulse of his district on 
every issue—let him know that i^our stand 
echos that pulse! 

FORM LETTERS 

As you can see from the staff response to 
the study, orchestrated letter writing cam 
palgns, or form letters, tlo have a.i impact. 
Although they are often readily identifiable as 
"orchestrated" by a state or national organi- 
zation, and thus do not carry the same 
weight as a spontaneous response from the 
public at large, they do show that an organic 
ing group has a large and vocal membership 
in the legislator's district that should not be 
ignored. Form lettes do not go unnoticed. 

Use form letters with discretion. Let the 
situation determine what is best. Form letters 
are better than no letters, or individual 
responses which arrive too late. 

Another approach used recently at the 
national level is printed postcards. The ulti- 
mate form letter, printed post cards can be 
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distributed in schools, sporting goods stor % 
witli local banks and merchants. They con- 
tain a printed messagn and require only the 
name and address of the district'^ legislator 
(usu^illy supplied nearby) and a signature. 
Even the po^e can be supplied. This 
approach wds used by the banl<ing industry 
to overtum the legislation which required 
banks to deduct taxes from depositors'jnter- 
est payments, and forward them to the fed- 
eral govemment— one of the most success- 
ful legislative campaigns In recent years. T he 
post cards made it edsy for many people to 
respond and by using the banks as a distri- 
bution point for the post cards, a wide 
audience was alerted to the issue. The public 
input greatly enhanced the work of tiie pow- - 
eifui banking lobby in Washington. Although 
many congressmen were incensed with this 
approach, the bankers won and tlie legisla- 
tion was overturned. Mot a traditional 
approach, but a successful one. 

I* 

VISITS TO LECISLATORS 

Making a personal visit to your legislator 
can be an effective way of communicating 
your views on an Issue. For an important 
legislative Issue, you Ynay want to make a 
special trip to the capltol. if the issue Is not 
at the crisis stage, wait until the legislator , 
returns home. Some stJte legislators have 
offices in their districts, and most h?ve speci- 
fied times during which they make them- 
selves available In schools, public libraries, or 
other public places to allow constituents to • 
communicate their ideas and opinions. Make 
sure that at least one member attends each 



such session, or that at least one member 
visits legislators during legislative recess, to 
communicate the strategic message, take 
them background materials, keep them 
informed of the local issues surrounding 
physical education in the schools, educate 
them about the need for more funding and 
quality programs, and demonstrate political 
interest and power. 

if possible, hold state-wide conventions at 
the capitol and invite legislative leaders as 
keynote speakers. Show them that your 
organization is professionally and politically 
active, and that you are a force to be consi- 
dered when public policy decisions are 
made. Set a day aside for members to visit 
their legislators with information about 
proposed legislation, physical education, and 
your association. 

PHONE CAiXS 

Phone calls are another excellent way of 
communicating district voter support for a 
bill. Although they are costly, they are effec- 
tive If well timed. Phone calls are most effec- 
tive when used the day before a crucial 
committee or floor vote. \Vhen undecided or 
wavering in support, a floixJ of telephone 
calls from district voters can sway the legisla- 
tor to make the "right" decision. Although 
phone calls are usually accepted by staff 
members, be assured that they communi- 
cate the "pro" and "con" numbers to their 
legislative bosses. Don't discount the use of 
phone calls or other forms of communi- 
cation— mailgrams, hand delivered 
messages. When well placed, they can give 
you the needed edge for a legislative victory. 
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CONSTIiaEMT LOBBYING 

A politician's livelihood depends on being 
in touch with the district, knowing people s . 
feelings and opiniohs on a variety of issues 
so as to represent them in the legislature. 
Gathering infornnation about constituents is a 
big part of a legislator s job. Legislators listen 
to their constituents and often vote accord- 
ingly. Constituents most often lobby their leg- 
islator by letter, telephone, or personal visit. 

LETTER WRITING 

The duties of an elected official preclude 
theii pers^. nally reading every letter, and 
legislati ve Su iTers control the communication 
lines into an.fout of the office. Larger legisla- 
tive offices aio organized by general interest 
areas tied to ihe legislator s interests and 
committee appoirrtments. 

Often one staff person may be resfXDnsible 
for several related issues. In most '.^es, the 
first person to see your correspornience, 
news release, or research article is legisla- 
tive aide or staff person. 

How do you know wiilch lobbying method 
is most effective? The public relations firm' 
of P urston-Marsteller studied the kinds of 
information sources available, and ranked 
them according to their influence with con- 
gressional staffers. Althot^^h the study 
related to Congress, the results can be useful 
in advocating on the state levc* as well. Leg- 
islators on every level rely on staffers to sift 
through incoming mail arid information. The 
most effective ways to communicate with 
staffers, in order of priority: 
I . . Letters from contituents. 

2. Phone calls from constituents. 

3. Congressional Research Service. 

4. Articles in major daily newspapers. 

5. Editorials in major daily newspapers. 

6. Visits from constituents. * 

7. Articles in local daily newspapers. 

8. The ConqreGsional Record. 

9. Editcrii-o in local daily newspapers. 
10. Official government publications. 

I I. Orchestrated mail campaigns. 
Legislators are kept informed on a regular 

h^sis about how their constituents respond 
heir performance through the mail, tele- 

pnon^.* calls, and personal visits. Without this 

information iney find themselves out of 

touch with people they represent. 



Ranked by method of delioety, the com- 
munication methods which get the most vis- 
ibility with congressional staffers are: 

1. Government information resources. 

2. Spontaneous letters. 

3. Orchestrated letters. 

4. Telephone calls. 

5. Newsletters. 

6. Position papers. 

7. Personal visits. 

8. hews articles. 

9. Petitions. 

10. Editorials. 

1 1 . Op-ed pieces. 

12. Television and radio commentary. 
Ca^nraign contributions. 

1 4. Television and radio talk shows, 
lli. Letters to the editor. 

CONSTITUENTS MAIL GETS READ 

Obviously, some of these methods are not 
feasible for state associations. But, the study 
shows spontaneous or orchestrated mail has 
a real and powerful impact on staffers. Big 
corporations; unions, and political action 
committees can give money to campaigns, 
but individuals write a legislator's paycheck 
and decide whether or not to keep him on 
the job. 

Remember, it is in the legislator's best 
interest to monitor the pulse of his district on 
every issue—let him know that your stand 
echos that pulse! 

FORM LETTERS 

As you can see from the staff response to 
the study, orchestrated letter writing cam- 
paigns, or form letters, do have an impact. 
Although ^hey are often readily identifiable as 
"orchestrated" by a state or natiohal organi- 
zation, and thus do not carry the same 
weight as a spontaneous response from the 
public at large, chey do show that an organiz* 
ing group has a large and vocal membership 
i;i the legislator^ district that should not be 
ignored. Form lettes do not go unnoticed 

Gse fo:m letters with discretion. L.et the 
situation determine what is best. Form letters 
are better than no letters, or individual 
responses which arrive too late. 

Another approach used recently at the 
national level ib printed postcards. The ulti- 
mate form letter printed post cards can be 
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distributed in schools, sporting goods stores, 
with local banks and merchants. They con- 
tain a printed nnessa^e and require only the 
name and address of the district's legislator 
(usually supplied nearby) and a signature. 
Even the postage can be supplied. This 
approach was used by the banking industry 
to overturn the legislatk>n which required 
banks to deduct taxes from depositors' inter- 
est payments, and forward them to the fed- 
eral government—one of the most success- 
ful legislative campaigns in recent years. The 
post cards made it easy for many people to 
respond and by using the banks as a distri- 
bution point for the post cards, a wide 
audience was alerted to the issue. The public 
input greatly enhanced the work of the pow- 
erful banking lobby in Washington. Although 
many congressmen were incensed with this 
' approach, the bankers won and the legisla- 
tion was overtumed. Not a traditional 
approach, but a successful one. 

VISITS TO LEGISLATORS 

Making a personal visit to your legislator 
can be an effective way of communicating 
your views on an issue. For an important 
legislative issue, you may want to make a 
' special trip to the capitol. If the issue is not 
i at the crisis stage, wait until the legislator 
returns home. Some state legislators have 
offices in their districts, and most have speci- 
fied times during which they make them- 
selves available in schools, public libraries, or 
other public places to allow constituents to 
communicate their Ideas and opinions, Make 
sure that at least, one meviiDer attends each 



such session, or that at least one member 
visits legislators during legislative recess, to 
communicate the strategic nnessage, take 
them background materials, keep them 
informed of the local issues sunrounding 
physical education in the schools, educate 
them aboutjthe need for more funding and 
quality programs, and demonstrate political 
interest and power. 

If possible, hold statewide conventions at 
the capitol fand invite legislative leaders as 
keynote speakers. Shbu) them that your 
organization is professionally and politically 
active, and that you are a force to be consi- 
dered when public policy decisions are 
mac 2. Set a day aside for members to visit 
their legislators with information about 
proposed legislation, physical education, and 
your association. 

PHONE CALLS 

Phone calls are another excellent way of 
communicating district voter support for a 
bill. Although they are costly, tney are effec- 
tive if well timed. Phone calls are most effec- 
tive when used the day before a crucial 
committee or floor vote. When undecided or 
wavering in support, a flood of tdephone - 
calls from district voters can sway the legjsla- 
tor to make the "right" decision. Although 
phone calls are usually accepted by staff 
members, be assured th-*. they communi- 
catie the "pro" and "con" numbers to their 
legislative bosses. Don't discount the use of 
phone calls or other forms of communi- 
cation— mailgrams, hand delivered 
messages. When well placed, they can give 
you the needed edge for a legislative victory. 
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Sample: Letter to a Legislatcr 




AMERICAN ALLIANCE 



1 900 Association Drtve 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 476-3400 



FOR HEAL1 H. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION AND DANCE 



Wayne H Osness. Pfesideni 
Jack E Ra^or Execuiive Vice Pfesidoni 



August 3, 1903 • . 

The Honorable Senator Robert T, Stafford 
625 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington D.C. 20510 

4 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

I unders nd from. Skip Vallee that the Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humani .ies plans to hold hearings in September on the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission on Ej^cellence in Education. Of the 
three planned hearings, one will be available to Secretary Bell; one 
will be available to state governors. I understand that the agenda 
for the third hearing is not yet set. I would like to request that 
^ the American Alliance be placed on the agenda for the third hearing. 

The American Alliance is a national membership organization of over 
"45,000 educators in the fields of health, physical education, recrea- 
tion -and dance. Our members cover a broad spectrum, including 
eleuentary school physical education teachers, university deans, 
t..'o<iches, dance teacher^, and community recreation leaders. They all 
liave the common commitment to educating our nation's children about 
their physical health aid wellbeing. 

Tho AiTiorican Alliance is concerned that the Commission's report has 
neyloctod the disciplines which we represent. Although physical 
education and health educaliion are integral to the public school 
curriculun, their current or future place in the schools was not 
mentioned, Wc believe there is a role for our disciplines in the 
plan for oxce? icncG in education^ We think it is especially important 
t[ia! tho sulA.'ommi t toe hear from professionals representing an area 
of the f)ul'lic school curriculum not consulted, on the initial commis- 
1 on r ofjo^rt . 

The du^ciplines repi^esented by the American Alliance teach both the 
phivsLcil s^;ills and the cognitive knowledqo necess^ary for a healthy 
ar;ii r^roductiv(^ life. These d i scip 11 nes represent a discrete body of 
k.\f)wlfdqe essential to the development of our nationVs youths If 
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placed on the agenda, we intend to preser^t testimony to the committee 
along the following lines: 

• The Commission's report waves 'the national defense banner to jus* 
tify more and better science and math' courses. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Defense is establishing remedial physical education 
programs because new inductees do not possess the physical skills 
necessary to defend our country. Health and physical education 
are important to our nation's defense. 

• The Commission's report maintains that our country is falling 
behind, foreign interests in business and industry. And yet, many 
forward-thinking foreign competitors (as well as successful 
American companies) have risen to the top of their industry with 
a new emphasis on the health and fitness of the employee. Health 
and physical .education are vital to our nation's businesses and 
economy. 

« 

• The rising costs of health care are draining our personal and 
public pocketbooks. Preventive health education can make substan' 
tial gains in slashing the cost of illness. Health and physical 
education is important to the health of our country's domestic 
budget. 

• Heart disease continues to be the number one American killer. 
Physical fithess, exercise, proper nutrition and a healthy life- 
style can prevent and minimize the effects of cardiovascular 
disease. Health and p^iysical education are important to our 
-citizens' health and longevity. 

• Drunk driving has become a serious problem for all Americans, 
but particularly for our nation * s. youth. Drug abuse and alcohol- 
ism threaten to cripple our children* s ''health and their future. 
Nancy Reagan has said, "Teachers can raise the awareness of drugs 
and drunk driving through serious class discussions of how to 

^ reverse peer pressure." Health and physical ^education — where 
such discussions occur — may be critical to the very lives of 
our children. 

• The 1984 Olympics which will be held in the United State, ^an 
demonstrate in a very real and public way that we have wha vt 
takes to compete with the rest of the world — individually ^s 
a nation. Health and physical education are important to ou-; 
national image. 

Tho Ccmmission report speaks of developing the "individual powers of 
the nind and spirit to the utmost." But what about the body? The 
Olympic ideal, which still remains valid, is the triad of mind-spirit- 
bcuv. How, in good conscience, can we tell our children to tend to 
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their minds and spirits and negl act their physical relationship to 
their world? 



The health behaviors established in youth become the health habits of 
adulthood. Excellence in education means much more than the expansion 
of science, math, and computer programs. Excellence means more than 
economic competition in the market place. Excellence means giving our 
youth meaningful, systematic, and professional instruction. In the 
words of the Commission, excellence means *'tnat all children by virtue 
of their own efforts, competently guided, can hope to attain mature and 
informed judgment needed to secure gainful employment and manage their 
own lives, thereby serving not only their own inter^fests but also the 
progress of society itself." Through health and physical education, 
children learn the joy of their own efforts. They learn discipline. 
Thoy learn to set goals, and to achieve them. They learn to manage 
their own bodies and their lives to serve themselves and their society. 
They learn the meaning of excellence. 

^hank you for your consideration. I look forward to hearing from you 
soon. 



r 



Sincerely, 




M^j^aret M. Seiter 
Director, Public and 
Legislative Affairs 
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Sample: Proclamation 



WHEREAS, fifty-four percent of all deaths in 
the United States result from diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels and arc associated 
with physical inactivity; 
WHEREAS, the ordinary tasks of daily living 
no longer provide vigorous exercise to 
develop and maintain cardiovascular and 
respiratory fitness, and most Americans do 
not engage in appropriate physical activity 
either during recreation or in the course of 
their work; • 

WHEREAS, substantial physical and emo- 
tional benefits direct and indirect are pxDSsible 
with regular physical fitness and exercise; 
WHEREAS, inactivity in children can influ- 
ence mature functional capacity and may 
be directly related to a number of adult 
health problems; 



WHEREAS, physical activity is necessary to 
support the normal growth in children, and is 
essential to the continuing health and well- 
being of youth and adults; 
WHEREAS, it is Important to develop atti- 
tudes conducive to physical activity early in 
life, and during grades 1-6, children quickly 
develop physical skills and attitudes difficult 
to change; 

WHEREAS, the 60 million scho >l-aged chil- 
dren and youth have the poteiuial to acquire 
the knowledge, skills, and values that can 
lead to a lifetime of healthful living; 
THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Central 
State Parents and Teachers Association 
strongly supports physical education as inte- 
gral to the curriculum for all children in 
grades K-12. 
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Practicalities 



Before you write or visit your legislators or 
representatives, make some notes about 
what you want to say. What is your strategic 
message? What are three things that you 
want the person to remember after you 
leave? Rehearse the visit if it will make you 
more comfortable. Take a look at the follow- 
ing information as you begin. 

LETTER WRITING 

Format 

• Use the standard business letter format 

• Gso plain white t>ping paper, (8^2x1 1 
inches). Use stationery' with your organi- 
zation's letterhead if the letter is from 
your association. 

• Type your letter. 

• Use a black typewriter ribbon and black 
or dark blue ink for the signature. 

• Include the date of the letter, your com- 
plete mailing address, name;, and tele- 
phone number. 

• Sign the letter! Anonymous letters carry 
no weight. 

• If you write to a legislator other than 
your own, send a copy of the corres- 
pondence to your ovn degislator, indicat- 
ing clearly that you have done so (cc: 
The Honorable Jane Jones). This is an 
appreciated courtesy. 

• Address your legislators properly. (See 
following formats). 

Writinq Tips 

• Be clear, concise, and courteous. 

• Avoid abusive or threatening language. 

• Get to the point. Tell why you are writ- 
ing the letter in the first sentence or 
paragraph. Don't give the entire history 
of physical education. 

• Check your grammar and word use. 
Don't be afraid to ask friends for help. 

• Do not use a big word when you can 
use a small one. 

• (Jse strong verbs and the active voice. 

• Use the present tense, if possible. 

• Make your language specific. Gse con- 
Crete words and images. 

• Write as naturally as you would speak. 

• As a guideline, use no sentence longer 
than 1 5 words, no paragraph longer 



than 5 sentences, and no letter longer 
than two pages. 

• Be prepared to make at least three 
drafts: the Tirst to get some ideas down 
on paper; the second to clarify and 
order them persuasively; the last to 
refine the letter s style and tone. 

Content 

• Each letter should deal with only one 
issue. This will help ensure that your let- 
ter goes to the appropriate staffer with- 
out getting shuffled around the office. 

• Be as specific as possible. Mention a bill 
number (if it*s available). Tell what acWon 
you want. Explain your position. En- 
courage your representative to vote 
your way. 

• Back up your opinion with a calmly- 
reasoned argument and hard farts. 
Don't forget— your goal is to conuince, 
not offend. 

• Tell your legislator luhy he should be 

. concerned. If possible, establish a con- 
nection between the district and the 
issue. Explain what the repercussions 
might be in one district. 

• Always state clearly whom you represent, 

• If you r epresent an organization, men- 
tion the number of members, the 
number of students your members 
teach (annually, monthly, or in their 
teaching careers), or some other figure 
which can let your legis'ator know the 
breadth of your organization's power 
base. 

• Ask for a specific action in the first or 
last paragraph of your letter. Ask a 
question which will elicit an answer, e.g., 
"How do you plan to vote on this issue?" 

• Tell in your own words what the legisla- 
tion will mean to your students, school, 
and community. Personalize the letter. 

• If you feel strongly about an issue, let 
your commitment show, but remain 
professional and reasoned. 

• Write a letter as an individual, then get 
your local and state professional organi- 
zations and civic associations to write 
letters as well. The effect of one influen- 
tial individual activating an extensive 
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network of friends and colleagues can 
change a legislator's mind. 

• If you get no response within three 
weeks, write a follow-up letter. If there is 
a crucial vote approaching, nriake a 
follow-up phone call. 

• Be constructive. If the major intent of 
the bill is good, but you foresee opera- 
tional problems, offer solutions which 
would be more effective and workable. 
Legislators can't be experts In every 
area. 

• Don't pretend to wield vast political 
influence. Do not profess to be a self- 



appointed spokesperson for your asso- 
ciation or profession. It will leave your 
credibility In doubt, and lessen the 
chance that your views will be taken 
seriously. 

• Don't become a legislative penpal. Writ- 
ing to your legislator on every issue, or 
answering every response with another 
letter will brand you as a quack. 

• Support your legislator! Often people 
write letters only to tell politicians what 
they are doing wrong. Pe sure to write 
in support of a bill or issue which your 
legislator favors. 



ADDRESS YOUR LEGISLATORS PROPERLYl 

/Addressee Form of Address Salutation 

.-.LOCAL— - ^ = 

Alderman The Honorable John Smith Dear Mr. Smith: 

Commissioner The Honorable John Smith Dear Mr. Smith: 

Mayor The Honorable John Smith Dear Mayor Smith: 

Mayor of 



STATE 

State 

Representative* 
Governor 



State Senator 



FEDERAL 

U.S. Representative 



U.S. Senator 



The Honorable John Smith 
House of Representatives 
State Capitol 

The Honorable John Smith 

Governor of 

Stale Capitol 
Anywhere, GSA 

The Honorable John Smith 
The State Senate 
State Capitol 



The Honorable John Smith 
The United States House o| 

Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 

The Honorable John Smith 
United States Senate 
Washington DC 20510 



Dear Mr. Smith: 



Dear Governor Smith: 



Dear Senator Smith: 



Dear Mr. Smith: 



Dear Senator Smith: 



*Cise this format for assemblyman also. 
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VISITIMQ YOaR REPRESENTATIVE 

A personal visit is an effective W2ly to 
comnnunicate with your representatives. You 
can meet your legislators in their offices in 
the capitol or in their district offices. near 
your home. Being there makes an impact 
that paper cannot. A face to face meet- 
ing provides an opportunity not only to 
speak directly for yourself and your pro- 
grams, but also to begin a long term rela* 
tionship. The following suggestions will help 
you make the most of your visit. 

GeilingHeady 

• Make an appointment as far ahead of. 
time-as-possible. Your chances of meet- 
ing with your represientative (rather than 
a staffer) are increased. You will be able 
to state your case directly. Appointment 
or no, you may meet with an aide 
instead of your representative. This can 

be an advantage. An aide may be more 

knowledgeable about a particular issue 
and may have more tjme to talk with 
you about it. Legislators depend on the 
opinions and advice of their staff. 

• Prepare a fact sheet on your issue to 
give your legislator or aide after you talk. 

• Prepare yourself mentally. Be very clear 
about your purpose. Plan to stick to one 
subject. Know what actions you want 
your representative to take. Ask how he 
will vote, 

• Review your representative's record. Be 
prepared to refer to particular actions- 
votes or public statements— which relate 
to your programs. 

• If you're visiting in connection with a 
particular bill, refer to it by name and 
number; know who introduced it and 
what it proposes, 

• Prepare yourself to discuss the bill's 
impact on the legislator's home district. 

• Be ready to give reasons for your posi- 
tion on the issue. Your representative is 
interested in your own experience and 
observations. 

• r3ress neatly in appropriate business 
attire 

In the Oilier 

• Take advantage of the waiting time to 
ask the secretary how the mail is run- 
ning on your pa\,cular issue— for and 
against. 



• When you meet your representative, 
Introduce yourself and tell him if you , 
are visiting as an individual or as a 
representative of an organization. Tell 
him you are a constituent. Mention your 
occupation, your involvement in com- 
munity affairs and (if you belong to his 
party) your activities with the political 
party and his campaign. You might 
want to mention any mutual friends or 
acquaintances. 

• State your concern and ask your legisla- 
tor whether or not he is familiar with the 
issue. Find out where he stands, and try 
to figure out which of your planned 
arguments would be most effective with 
him. Remember—your goal is to edu- 
cate, communicate and persuade. 

• If he asks you a question you don*t 
know the answer to, don't guess. Offer 
to get an Answer and mail it to him. 

• If you feel he is intentionally or uninten- 
tionally diverting you from your topic, 
steer the conversation back to it. Rec- 
ognize as dodges such general com- 
ments as "You Ve presented some inter- 
esting ideas," or 'Til certainly take your 
views into consideration." 

• State your point J view clearly and 
back it up with reasoned arguments. 
Don't be argumentative, 

• Show your familiarity with his record, 
especially any part of it relative to your 
concerns. 

Leaving 

• Thank your representative for his time. 

• Present a fact sheet on the issue. 

• Ask to be placed on mailing lists, if you're 
not already, 

• Sign the guest book, if available. 

FoUoiv-CJp 

As soon as you have a chance, make 
notes on the key points of your conversation, 

• /A/ojat/.s write a thank-you letter 
Whether or not your legislator has voted 
the "right" way, thank him for listening. 
By doing this you will remain courteous, 
remind him that you are still his constit- 
uent. that he still represents you, and 
that you will be there watching during 
the next vote and the next election. 
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HEAkUNGS 

When preparing for a public hearing, find 
answers to the following questions. 

• Is there a time limit for the testimony? 3 
minutes? 20 minutes? 

• Is the committee trying to get a range 
of opinions from all key organizations? 

• How big is the committee room 

• How many "observers" do they expect? 

• What time are you scheduled to spealc? 
Where? What parking is available? 

• How early should you arrive? 

• What press is expected? 

r/p.s for Public Hearings 

• All testimony should be typed, double 
spaced, and xeroxed (not 
mimeographed). 



• Bring copies for all committee 
members plus extras for the press aiid 
other participants. 

• Bring background pieces as well. 

• Send a press advisoiy announcing that 
you will be speaking; foilow-up with 
phone calls and a press release. 

• You may want to hold pretestimony 
press luncheons. 

• Make your testimony lively, clear, 
persuasive. 

• Do not list all the things that the com- 
mittee did wrong. Do not chastize them. 
Persuade them. List the reasons why it 
is imperative that they include physical 
education. Remember, a public hearing 
gives you a unique opportunity to sell 
your ideas. 
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Tools for the Media ^ 



Now that you understand the rules of the 
game and have established your plan of 
action, here are some tools to help you 
communicate, educate, and influence public 
policy decision-makers. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

When you communicate with the media, 
you communicate with the public. The 
media is a conduit to and ultimately a mul- 
tiplier of your influence. Legislators are also a 
part pf the public and sre influenced by the 
media. One article or TV news story reaches 
many more citizens than personal contacts. 
Good communication means having a gen- 
eral understanding of how people listen, what 
mal<es news, and what you want to 
communicate. 

YOUR IMAGE 

What do people thinl< about your associa- 
tion, physical education and educators in 
general? Your image is important to your 
credibility. It is important to be perceived as 
a credible spokesperson before communica- 
tion can occur. Public perception of your 
issue arJ organization plays an important 
part in how legislators perceive and listen to 
you. 

Many businesses and industries have pub- 
lic relations firms and advertising agencies 
functioning as professional media communi- 
cators. Such professionals have the luxury of 
money, and the mandate to build an image 
tor their company over time. Without the 
luxury, our goal is the same. 

Consider the example of a brol<erage firm, 
with a target audience of males over 50 with 
^lOOK plus income. Their goal is to convey 
an image of trust, integrity, security, and sta- 
bility. They might choose an older white 
male as their spol<esperson— someone who 
evokes trust— a Walter Cronl<ite type. They^^ 
miqht use full page ads in Foftunc and the 
Wdll Street JournaL Their spol<esperson. 
nriossage, and vehicles for their message 
would be e*ntirely different from that of a soft 
drink company. 

By contrast, the soft drink company wants 
to appeal to a 15- to 30 yearold age group 
which is racially and sexually mixed, middle 



class, and active. They may use television 
ads with beach scenes, surfing, swimming 
and volleyball to sell their product. Rather 
than one spokesperson, they would use a 
young, active group. Their image is youth + 
activity + our drink = good times! The 
ingredients — message, vehicle, spokes- 
person, script, scenery— in each presentation 
are carefully chosen to convey both the 
message and the more subtle image of the 
product and the company. 

LEARN FROM WHAT YOG SEE 

Learn from the experts. You will not be 
able to afford a high priced public r^efations 
firm, but you can learn from them and^se 
some of their tactics. What public image 
about your organization do you want to con- 
vey? What key words describe your associa- 
tion? Professional? Active? Accessible? Rea- 
soned?- Supportive? Credible? Healthy? A 
friend to children? A coach to athletes? A 
service to the community? How about argu- 
mentative? Defensive? Difficult? Inconsistent? 
Unintelligible? Unprepared? An image can be 
positive or negative, and it's up to you to 
define what you want your image to be. and 
to communicate that image effectively. Show 
how supporting physical education can make 
your community members fit and healthy. 
Don't communicate internal differences of 
opinion to the public. Dont communicate 
professional disagreements. Communicate 
an image that helps the public identify posi- 
tively with what you are trying to achieve. 

Be consistent One key to conveying a 
positive image, is consistency. Every 
member who speaks, writes or testifies 
should be aware of the image that your 
organization wants to convey. This means 
you must clearly communicate your goals to 
members. The tone and substance of the 
message, the vehicle, the spokesperson, and 
the representatives should reflect that image. 

Keep saying it. Another key to successful 
communication is repetition. There are 
thousands of messages being thrown at 
everyone everyday— from television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, and professsional 
journals, from friends and colleagues, from 
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our families and our children. There is more 
information available than we can take in. 
We have to pick and choose what to heat, 
what to listen to, what to give Importance to. 
We filter out most of the messages sent our 
way. Your message is just one of many. 
Repetition increases the chance that your 
message will get heard. 

YOUR STRATEGIC MESSAGE 

To communicate a ihnessage well, you 
must be consistent and repetitive. But a 
message that communicates is sin\ple, 
straightforward and easy to understand. It 
should be expressed in clear, simple 
sentences— 

"Daily physical education K-12 needs to be 
continued." 

"Physical education makes children 
healthy and fit." 

"Physical education teaches children and 
youth to be healthy for life." 

CHOOSING A VEHICLE 

A communications vehicle is a method 
used to "carry" your message to the 
public-a letter, press release, television 
inten/iew show or magazine article. Although 
many vehicles can communicate to the pub- 
lic, it is difficult to choose the vehicle that will 
communicate quickly, clearly and effectively 
to your target audience. In matching com- 
muriications vehicles to an audience, con- 
sider the following: 

• Are you reaching your target audience? 

• Is the vehicle exposing youk message to 
the target groups? 

• Are you getting the most exposure for 
the time and money you spent? ' 

• Could you use your resources more 
effectively, with less risk of backlash or 
' bad" public image? 

• Is your message arriving too soon or 
too late to be effective? 

In short/ a good communication vehicle 
serves you because it is on target, effective, 
economicaL and timely. 

WHAT IS INEWS 

Mews is information that has not been 
reported before. Just as the name implies, it 
is ' new." 

The rciliiv of news is determined by the 
tmpdct a piece of information has on a large 



segment of the public. Certaip subjects geh- 
j erally get good coverage, but all are subject 
■ to the particular **window or Interest" the 
public attributes to them. Drank driving, 
which got little play before th6 inception of 
groups like MADD (Mothers Against Dmnk 
Driving), suddenly gets front page coverage. 
Why— because ordinary people got involved 
in what was formerly preceived as a bureau- 
cratic issue. Although state safety agencies 
have spent millions of dollars on drunk driv- 
ing public information programs for more 
than 20 years, the riews now is thdt 
hundreds of people are organizing cam- 
paigns to solve a social problem. 

It is possible to use this example to good 
advantage. Rtness is one of today s most 
popular issues. Millions of runners, skaters, 
climbers, swimmers, and bicyclists are 
involved in being fit. An issue that affects 
many people is news. 
News 

• is new 

• interests many people 
• .affects many peopler 

News Moves Fast Yesterday's news isn't 
anymore. Issues move quickly. So must you. 
By the time an important issue surfaces, it 
may be too late to organize your position. 
Make your contacts before an issue breaks. 
Establish a reputatton for fairness, openness, 
and intelligence, and you'll be ready to 
respond when your issue "heats up," 

HARD NEWS/FEATURE NEWS 

Members of the press generally try to 
divide the hard neius from the feature 
neu)s. Hard news stories concern political 
elections, crime, and legislative decisions. 
Feature news centers on the human ele- 
ment on human interest. Remember 
though, that feature news can convey infor- 
mation that is interesting or "newsy." Feature 
news is more durable, and therefore, takes a 
back seat to more "perishable" hard news. 

NEWS PEG 

When trying to capture a reporter s atten- 
tion, it is important to establish that your sub- 
ject currently interests the public. Reporters 
call this a news peg. A news peg is the ele- 
ment of a stcry that relates to a current 
event. 
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Without \U the news story is irrelevant. The 
news "peg" comes from the idea that a 
reporter can write about anything as long as 
he has a "peg" to hang it on. When trying to 
discuss an issu^ with a reporter, make sure 
that you establish the news peg quickly. The 
reporter can use it to see and to convey to 
readers the relevance of your issue. 

DEALING WITH THE AOEDIA 

When dealing with the news media, keep 
two tilings in mind. The first is your goal. 
Ask. what is my strategic message? What do 
I want to communicate? The second requires 
that you put yourself in the place of the 
readers or public receiving your message. 
Each reporter has a frame of reference. 
What does the reporter want in a story? You 
are marketing an idea. To be effective, you 
must give *^e reporter whatj he wants (and 
what you want). 

What makes a newspapefr choose one 
story over another? The relationship between 
affective' behavior change and PE class size 
may be your idea of a great story, but it may 
not be the editor's. Why would editors give 
space to this story? What are they looking * 
for? How can you give the|m what ^hey need? 
How can you make their j0b easier," so they'll 
call you next time they ne^d a quote? 

fioir to Deal with a Rcpdrler 

A reporter's job is collecting— and 
simplifying— information. When you help a 
reporter do that job. you nhake a friend; 
when you hinder the reporter, you make a 
too. Here are some rules to follow in dealing 
with reporters. 

• Don t play favorites, but cultivate 
"friendly ' reporters interested in health 
and physical education issues. Take 
advantage of that interest 

• Mever speak "off the record " INever. 

• Be friendly but professional. 

• Recognize that the reporte/s time is 
valuable. ^Jse it wisely.! 

• Always ask "is there sbmething else I 
ran provide for you? * Taking the re- 

• p)orter additional inforitnation is a good 
way to maintain x-rontirjiued contact. 

• Develop a reputation gis a news source 
" so the reporter will cal'l you when he 

needs a quotable response to an event. 

• Don be be shy about talking to re- ' 



porters; they can absorb quantities of 
information. Remember the difference 
between a published or unpublished 
story maiy be the preparedness of the 
first person the reporter thinks to con- 
tact. Know the facts and be prepared to 
discuss them, 

ACCURACY IN REPORTING 

Accurate reporting is an issue as old as 
the first newspaper, Re^>orters gather facts 
quickly, work on short deadlines, and often 
are harlnpered by time, circumstances, or 
people, from getting all sides of an issue. 

No one likes innacuracy. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of reporters and editors try hard 
to get the story straight. You can help them. 

• Talk to reporters face-to-face, if possible. 
The telephone doesn't communicate 
facial expression or allow you to show 
documents, photographs or other perti- 
nent evidence. 

• Have an "open policy" with reporters 
that makes them feel you are interested 
in full disclosure of your activities. 

• Reduce your issue to very simple terms. 
Make it easy to understand; simplistic. 
Reporters want to write stories for the 
average intelligent reader Help them get 

^ the details, issues, and facts straight. 

• Repeat your major strategic mess^jges. 
Your agenda is to communicate i^our 
issues to the public. Restating major 
points helps reporters to understand 
your perspective, and how it differs from 
other points of view. 

• Give the reporter written material; high- 
light key statements. Give reporters 
names, addresses, titles, even telephone 
numbers of your key players. Don't deal 
in acronyms— they are insiders' codes. 
You ^are addressing— through the 
reporter— the general public, 

• Don't ask to see the story befpre it goes 
to print Mo reporter^will do that. But a 
good reporter may call you back to 
confirm what you said. 

• If you are misquoted, say so. Call the 

, reporter Call the editor. Ask for a cor- 
rection if it is serious. Otherwise merely . 
express your disappointment and ask 
for ways to ensure fair coverage in the 
future, (Editors may not know reporters 
are inaccurate unless you tell them.) 
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TECHNIQUES FOR MEDIA ATTENTION 

Several standard vehicles communicate 
with the press. If you want to develop a good 
relationship with reporters, think of way$ in 
which you can help reporters "do their job: to 
get a good story quickly. 

NEWS RELEASE 

A NEWS RELEASE is tiie most common 
way to communicate a complex issue or . 
message to the public via the media. i 
Designed to give reporters accurate Inforijna- 
t'on on a news event or issLie, a release n^ay 
announce an upcoming event, record an > 
event, or convey facts surrounding an issue. 
It should con\^ey information quickly in an 
easy-to-use|fci"m. Normally written in news- 
paper style, the form should allow an editor 
with a tight-dieadline to edit and typeset the 
piece quickKr;! The purpose is to make it easy 
for the reporter to use the information for a 
news story. (See Practicalities at the end of 
this section.) 

A news release could be written on a local 
teacher -eceiving the NASPE Physical 'Edu- 
cator of the Year Award, or an upcoming 
Jump Rope for Heart event. Gse the event to 
make th^ public aware of the importance of 
keeping fit. and o\ maintaining good physical 
education programs. If you can relate the 
news release to an issue currently in the pub- 
lic mind, such as the report on Excellence in 
ii-Iducatlon. you've established a news peg 
and probably gotten a reporter's attention. 

BACKGROGNDER 

A BACKGROUNDER is usually a separate 
release used to provide reporters with more 
in dspth information, history, or background. 
It also can be used independently to educate 
a reporter on an association's position on a 
number of issues. BackgroLinders usually 
define the issue, detail the reasons for its 
timeliness, and give the organization's views 
or position, often through direct quotations 
from leaders skillfully worked into the body 
of the piece. It educates the reporter to deal 
with the issue more intelligently. 

A backgrounder' is espejcially good for 
complex issues. For insia/ice, if your school 
is considering eliminating the Jump Rope for 
Heart program, you could give a reporter a 
background piece on th^ program s impetus, 
its goals and successes. You might include 



statistics on cardiovascular disease, and the 
important of lifestyle in preventing heart dis- 
ease. Using the Jump Rope for Heart issue 
as the peg, the backgrounder would expose 
the reporter to a more thorough understand- 
ing of the larger issues. 

PUBLIC LETTER 

PCJBLIC LETTERS communicate a posi- 
tion on an Issue or a policy. Often these tak? 
the form of an open letter to a board or , 
commi&sion. They are useful to reporters as 
a source of quotes and story details. The 
National Education Association might write 
an open letter to the National Commissjon 
on Excellence in Education to comment on 
the commission's recommendations. An ad 
hoc coalition of past Secretaries of State 
could write an open letter to the President of 
the United States on the deployment of 
nuclear missiles. Although the letter is sent 
to the organization or person to whom it is 
addressed, its purpose is usually quite differ- 
ent from a "private" letter/ It conveys infor- 
mation designed to convince the public, 
and it is written expressly for publication. 
Along with the public letter, a news release 
could call attention to tfie letter and some of 
its key points. Public letters can find many 
platforms. They can be published on the edi- 
torial page, used as the basis of a news 
story, or they can be oublished in purchased 
advertisements. 

PRESS ADVISORY 

A fourth technique using the media to 
communicate with the public is a PRESS 
ADVISORY. A press advisory announces the 
time, date and details of an event to the 
press. A press advisory is often used to 
announce a press conference. Reporters who 
attend the news conference might receive 
additional materials;, a backgrounder, news 
release or press kit. The press advisory 
teases. Its purpose is to entice attendance. It 
"can herald groundbreaking ceremonies, fund 
raising events, or scheduled testimony before 
the state legislature. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

. Another effective device to get your issue 
before the public is a LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR. Letters to the editor are surprisingly 
well-read and often can provoke public 
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awareness and debate on a previously little 
publicized issue. / 

Letters to the editor should take a definite 
stand on an issue without being overly- 
zealous. Accusations and personal attacks 
hurt the case, and are rarely published. The 
letter should be brief, professional, well- 
written— without professional jargon. The let 
tei should relate in sonne way^to an article, 
editorial, or another recently published letter 
to the editor. Several nnernbers nnay respond, 
or one rnember may respond to a letter from 
another member. Such a running dialogue 
can keep your issue before the public for 
days— even weeks. Letter writers and letter 
signers need not be the same person. A let- 
ter signed by an important community 
leader, your state president, a state legislator, 
or the head of the local NAA can be very 
effective. You may request a letter from the 
national office. Individual situations need to 
be evaluated individually. What is your stra* 
tegic message? Who can best speak to it? 
Remember ... go back to your plan. 

SIDEBAR 

Editors often use a SIDEBAR on important 
stories. A sidebar is a news story which gives 
the local angle or^ personal, human-interest 
approach to a larger story. 

When the first person to receive an artifi- 
cial heart transplant, Barney Clark, died, his 
wife stated to the national press that it was 
Dr. Clark's lifestyle— smoking and poor exer- 
cise habits— that contributed to his health 
problems. She wanted people to be aware of 
the importance of a healthy lifestyle. A good 
sidebar about a local physical education and 
health class teaching children proper diet, 
exercise, and the dangers of smoking would 
have been effective at that time. 

Sidebars can also be keyed directly to a 
state or local issue. Proposed funding cut- 
backs in Physical Education programs could 
be countered with a lively story on a high- 
quality local program. What one adapted PE 
teacher is doing every day to contribute to 
handicapped students* development could 
accompany a story on the Special Olympics. 

OPINION/EDITORIAL PAGE 

OP-ED columns appear in the Opinion 
and Editorial page of the newspaper. These 
are opinion pieces, and their goal is to 
express a |pfersuasive point of view. Profes- 



sional newspaper columnists who appear 
regularly occasionally print *'guest" columns 
written by people who are not professional 
columnists. The guest column, or op-ed 
piece, allows a member of t^e public to 
share an opinion. Timliness and expertise are 
critical. An op ed piece on the importance of 
physical education to young children's 
development could be used as a response to 
the Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion's report. More thought-provoking tharf. 
newsy, an op-ed piece should relate to a 
topic currently getting media attention. 

PRESS EXAMPLES 

You might encounter any of the following 
situations in the course of taking action. 
These are examples, not formulas; they are 
illustrative, not prescriptive. Each different 
situation warrants a creative approach and 
individual solution. 

SITUATION: Your state association presi- 
dent will testify before the state task force on 
curriculum requirements to request a longer 
daily physical education class. You want the 
press to be there to report on the testimony 
and to make the public aware of the value of 
physical edcucation. 
ACTION: Issue a press advisory notifying 
the medi*^ of the testimony. Write a news 
release highlighting key points in the pres- 
ident s remarks, a backgrounder explaining 
the issue, and make complete copies of 
-o^the testimony available to reporters at the 
■Shearing. 

SITUATION: The local school board is 
voting next Wednesday on whether or not to 
eliminate physical education specialists in a 
budget-cutting move. As the budget process 
progressed, you have testified many times, 
but the vote will be close. Mo one is sure 
who will win. You know there will be a large 
turnout, and you are looking for a final ges- 
ture to sway the vote to your side. 

ACTIOM: Buy a half page ad in the local 
paper and publish an open letter to the 
school board. Have community leaders 
sign it. Briefly it should speak to the 
importance of the upcoming vote to the 
future and health of our children. Simul* 
taneously, issue a news release that sum* 
marizes the points in the ad and trils why 
community leaders wanted to sign on— in 
their own words. 
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SITGATION: A national connmlsslon just 
released a study on the status of education . 
in the United States. The report says that 
courses like health and physical education 
have become weak substitutes for English 
and math. You know that the school board is 
about to embark on a year-long study of 
high school curriculum requirements. Sev- 
eral school board members already advocate 
reducing the number and length of physical 
education classes, and substituting athletics 
for physical education requirements for high 
school athletes. You want to move rapidly to 
block any further consideration of this 
position. 

ACTION: Find a sympathetic reporter, and 
start putting backgrounders In the mail. 
Set up luncheon meetings with reporters. 
Send an open letter to the commission, 
and publish it in your local newspapers. 
Organize a speakers' bureau. Obtain 
speaking engagements before groups to 



which school board members belong. Dis- 
tribute literature to parents showing them 
how they can get involved, and how to 
contact their local supervisor, councilman 
and/or school board member. 
SITUATION; Your members are joining 
with the local hospital, dieticians and 
optometrists to provide a health and fitness 
fair at the three area shopping centers. You 
have chosen national PE and Sport Week to 
hold the fairs; you want to alert the public 
and encourage attendance. 
ACTION: Work with the newspaper to get 
a special feature on the "style" section 
front page. Better yet, help develop a "per- 
sonality" piece on one of the unique par- 
ticipants. Get a headliner to participate In , 
the fair, perhaps as an emcee. 
Be creatiue. These aren't rules. These are 
suggestions to stimulate your imagination. 
The more original your approach (provided it 
meets your objectives, of course) the better. 
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Sample: Press Release 



Q««>inl(iWi 




The American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 
1900 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091 



For Further Information: 
Peggy Seiter, Director 
Public & Legislative Affairs 
(703) 476-3455 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



CAHPERD President speaks at 
Task Force Hearing _ 

SACRAMENTO, CA, , March 24 — Removing required physical education 
in elementary schools will have disastrous effects on our children's' 
health and wellbeing, the California Association for Health, " Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance told a state Department of Education 
Task Force today. 

CAHPERD' s President Tillman, Dean of Arts and Sciences at 
Sacremento State University, called on the task force to reverse its 
proposal to limit physical education for elementary school children. 
The Department wants to remove an existing rule requiring students to 
participate in a minimum of 20 minutes of daily nhysical education 
instruction. The rule would be replaced by one requiring 20 minutes 
of physical education only three times a week, and 20-minute "play" 
or "rocoss" periods, twice a week. 



(more) 
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CAHPERD President speaks at 
Task Force Hearing 

"What is happening here today, is that you are making a choice 
between bridges, roads, and sewers, and the education of our children," 
Tillman told the task force on curriculum requirements. "Given that 
choice, the people of California will choose education," he said. 

"We believe that the California Department of Education is sacri- 
ficing the health and future of our children for one small budget cut 
J today," said Tillman. "Although the department cites reducing educational 

costs as the reason for eliminating the daily requirements, they have 
produced no figures which show how much money would be saved by denying 
children this essential , instruction. " 

"Recess is not enoughl" President Tillman told the task force. 
"Studies have shown that left to their own devices, children seldom reach 
high enough levels of intensity to briig about the desired health benefits 
of a good physical education program. It is important that children learn 
early in their lives the skills, behaviors and positive self-concepts nec- 
essary to make them healthier, happier, and more productive citizens," 
said Tillman. 

"Routine, vigorous physical activity," said Tillman, "has been shown 
to reduce the incidence of: 

• obesity • diabetes 

• coronary disease • rausculoskeletal problems and 

• hypertension • depression anxiety." 

(more) 3/24/83 
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CAHPERD President speaks at 
Task Force Hearing 

"Grades 1 through 6 is the ideal time for children to develop 
basic motor skills. At this age, children quickly learn physical skills 
which they can build on at a later time in their life," said Tillman. 
"Research has shown that attitudes are developed at a young age, and once 
formed, are difficult to change." 

Tillman offered to provide additional information on the short and 
long term benefits of physical education to the task force. 

The state board of education has appointed the task force to gather 
input from the public concerning changes in curriculum. A CAOTERD repre- 
sentative has testified at each of the hearings, which have been taking 
place around the =!ta\:e for the past six months. 

-30- 
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Sample: Letter to the Editor. 



Teacher termination bill questioned 



To the Kditor of The Tribune: 

The Iowa Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Dance has not taken a stand on 
the Teacher Termination Bill (Senate File 448) but 
woul'l like to voice its concern with Section 280.13 of 
the bill which pertains to the separation of teaching 
and coaching duties. The proposed bill greatly de- 
creases the requirements for coaching athletic teams. 
Whereas at this time a coach is required to have a 
teacher's certificate and to have a coaching endorse- 
ment the current bill does away with the requirement 
for the teaching certificate. Rather, it stipulates that 
the only requirement for coaching would be to have a 
coaching endorsement. The coaching requirements 
are not standardized and currently can be satisfied by 
taking abbreviated courses on two weekends. These 
cours(?s do not have the same amount of content as 
those cunjntly taught in the universities. Under the 
proposed legislation anyone, even a high school drop- 
out who took a couple of weekend courses, could spend 
two or three hours a day coaching students in a sport. 
Our major concerns center around these issues: 
1) This legislation represents a major philosophic 
change regarding the place of sports in the schools. 
While heretofore, sports have been considered part of 
the overall instructional program of the school, the 
impliration of S.F. 448; Section 280.13 is that athletics 
are not part of the educational setting and are outside 
instructional guidelines. A coach who is not part of the 



educational system would not have the informal day 
to day contact in the schools such as those that take 
place in the hallway, the classroom, and the times 
before and after practice to talk with the student ath- 
lete. Those contacts are important and allow a teacher 
coach to show a concern for the student's total develop- 
ment and school life. 

2) Coaching requires a knowledge of physiological 
processes, an understanding of developniental psy- 
chology, and acquaintance with educational tech- 
niques. Such things as warm-up process, training reg- 
imens, work-out plans, and expectations at certain 
levels comprise an integral part of coaching prepara- 
tion and a coach without formal preparation in these 
areas would be shortchanging students. The possibility 
of injury in sport would be greater conceivably result- 
ing in more legal suits against the school. 

Our neighbor state, Minnesota, curr^ently has separ- 
ate contracts for teaching and coaching but the require- 
ments for coaching certification are almost the equi- 
valent for those teaching physical education. We feel 
we owe it to Iowa students to provide the best we have 
to offer and that this section of the proposed bill dim- 
inishes those opportunities^ 



Jan Reran 

lAHPERD President 

311 Physical Education Building 

Ames, Iowa 



HcptinU'd with permission, the Ames Tribune 
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Sample: Op-Ed Column 



Wayne Osness 



Alliance President Responds 
to Commission 



On April 26th, the White House 
released a report from the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion entitled "A Nation at Risk: The 
Imperative for Educational Reform." 
The report sounds a warning to edu- 
cators across the nation: We have let 
our educational system decline; the 
results have affected our economy, 
our industries, our children, and the 
safety and security of our nation and 
our future. The message is clear: 
America cannot afford to continue to 
tolerate the status quo in education. 

The Commission report made pub- 
lic many issues and concerns that 
educators have been sharing with 
each other for some time<tiow. From 
American Alliance members we have 
often heard: ^Some of our majors 
come to us neither with the rudimen- 
tary essentials in math and science, 
nor the physical skills needed to con- 
tinue their learning at the college 
level." ^'Students seem interested only 
in getting by, getting the credentials 
necessary to get a job." 

One can argue selected points of 
the commission's findings, the logic 
and practicality of their recommen* 
dations, or the dirge like seriousness 
of their warnings. But what cannot 
he argued is that this report is long 
overdue and is very likely to signal a 
renaissance in education which will 
precipitate major changes in the very 
fabric of our eduv'ational system — 
the impact will reach far into the 
futnr*' We may he on a critical thres- 
hold, llw possibilities are infinite and 
exciting. 



But there are also some ominous 
implications. One of the major criti- 
cisms the commission levies at the 
current system is that "Twenty-five 
percent of the credits earned by 
general-track high school students 
are in physical education and health 
education, work experience outside 
the school, remedial English and mathe- 
matics, and personal service and 
development courses, such as train- 
ing for adulthood and marriage . . 

The commission believes that these 
courses take time away from math, 
science, English and social studies 
courses, thereby contributing to the 
decline in the overall level of educa- 
tional achievement of our nation^s 
students. 

The American Alliance disagrees 
with this inference on two counts, 
First, grouping physical education 
and health education courses with 
remedial course^^ training for adult- 
hood and experiences which occur 
outside the school denigrates our pro- 
fessions, which are part of the educa* 
tional mainstream. The teaching 
skills, knowledge, and appreciation 
of movement is an essential part of a 
complete, well-rounded education. 
Developing an understanding and 
awareness of an active lifestyle on 
an individual and personal level is 
an integral part of the school curricu- 
lum of the future. 

Second, the implication that some- 
h(nv these courses have contributed 
to a diminished educational perfor- 
mance could not be further from the 
truth. 



Physical education and health edu- 
cation classes are not the cause of the 
declining level of student achieve- 
ment; they can and do serve as an 
impetus for higher achievement. 
Physical education teaches skills and 
knowledge which can be used through- 
out a student's lifetime, resulting in a 
healthier, more physically fit adult. 
Increased levels of physical activity 
bring increased capacity for produc- 
tivity. A physically active person is a 
more productive person. A physically 
active person is tired less often and 
finds an increased level of energy. 
Physically active and fit students, 
therefore, will have more, not less 
time and energy, 

Pnysical education and health edu- 
cation teach students about healthy 
diet, good nutrition and how their 
bodies function. Students who eat 
right and engage in regular physical 
activity will be healthier and will be 
absent from school less often. Stu- 
dents who are knowledgeable about 
their bodies and who are in good 
physical condition use less energy to 
accomplish goals, and maintain an 
efficiency of movement which can 
leave more time for learning. 

Physical education leaches students 
how to use their leisure time. Appro- 
priate use of leisure time provides a 
much needed respite to the rigors of a 
demanding new educational curricu- 
lum. allowing better ctuicentration 
and increased attention span while 
on task. 

Health educ^ation teaches students 
about the care and maintenance of 
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their bodies. Students who have an 
awareness of how to maintain and 
enhance their health, and who can 
put those practices to use in a con- 
crete and personal way will be 
htjulthier children and adults, With 
the rising costs of medical care, we 
cannot afford to ignore preventive 
measures, Healthy students can learn 
more efficiently and effectively than 
unhealthy students. 

The commission reports that **our 
society and its educational institu- 
tions seem to have lost sight of the , . . 
high expectations and disciplined 
effort needed . . to attain a quality 
education. They recommend that col- 
leges and universities "adopt more 
rigorous and measurable standards, 
higher expeclati(ms for academic per- 



formance and student conduct. . , " 
Physical education teaches these 
values, Physical education can teach 
students how to relate to the physi- 
cal world, the real world in a very 
basic way. It can teach them how to 
change, mold, and improve their 
bodies through discipline, hard work, 
training, and skill development. 

We applaud the commitment to edu- 
cation which resulted in such a com- 
prehensive look at our public educa- 
tional system at the national level. 
We urge only that the vision of the 
future which the commission has 
glimpsed include physical education 
and health education as necessary 
and vital components of our educa- 
tional system. What kind of a future 
will we have at the cost of our chil- 



dren's health and development? How 
can we compete with other nations 
either in war or pbace, t ' .er on the 
real battlefield or the -^-^'c front 
if we cannot come " » ^ • ^^t, 
healthy minds, am i'he 
dichotomy between mei*, ialse,,We 
live in a physical world. We must 
continue to relate to it. We niufeii. ron- • 
tinue to teach children how to use 
their bodies and their miwds, and 
how to use their minds and bodie.^ 
together so we will have more whole 
and healthy students, who are truly 
prepared to face the future. 

—Dr. Osness.is the President of the 
American Alliance for Health, Phys^ 
ical Education, Recreation and Dance. 



Hivnntcci tmm ihc Jnwnal oj Phiisicai /rdiK'an'on,. «tsrca/(oy7 and 
IXuh c. .S(7)f(7Tih(7. 1983. Cht'd uuth (xnmtssion. 
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Practicalities 



PRESS RELEASE FORMAT 

When writing a press release, remember 
the six questions tliat the release should 
answer: who, what, where, when, why and 
how. Always put the most important informa- 
tion first, and the least Important la&t. Omit 
anything not pertinent to the issue. Check 
the writing tips in the following section, 

Use the standard format for writing a news 
release. 

• (Jse standard QW x 1 1" white paper 
and black typewriter ribbon. Colored 
paper might draw attention to your 
newsletter, but It will look unprofessional 
in a news release. 

• The release should be typewritten, and 
printed or photocopied. The quality of 
mimeograph releases is inadequate. 

• Use one side of the paper only. 

• Use wide margins. Double space. (Jse 
your association's letterhead or special 
news release stationery, which Includes 
Ihe organization's name, address, and 
phone number. . 

• Label the first page clearly as c .lews 
release. 

• Give the name and title of a contact 
person, and that person's day and eve- 
ning phone numbers in the upper left 
hand corner of every page. Write For 
Immediate Release prominently near 
the top of the first page. If you want it 
released on a particular day, write "For 
Release: May 16, 19 after 10 a.m." 

• Don't let a sentence or paragraph carry 
over from one page to the next. 

• Don't hyphenate words, 

• A news release should rarely be more 
than two pages long. At the top left 
hand side of the second and subse- 
quent pages, list the name of the organ- 
isation and the page number, i,e, Amer- 
ican Alliance, Page 2. 

© If the release is more than one page, 
write (MORE) at the bottom of all but 
the final page. On the last page indicate 
the end of the release by the symbol 
•30- or * * *. 



V 

WRITING TIPS * 

• Be clear, concise, and courteous. 

• Get to the point, 

• Use a news peg. 

• Write "Inverted pyramid style'^ost 
important Information first, then details. 

• Check your grammar and word usage. 
Don't be afraid to ar,k friends for help. 

• Do not use a big word when you can 
use a small one. 

• Use strong verbs. Write in the active 
voice. 

• Quote several key sources, if approp- 
riate. Arad, of course, quote accurately. 

• Be specific, 

• Make your writing style natural, reflect- 
ing/<:onversational tone. 

• Use concrete words arid images. 

• Use this guideline: No sentences longer 
than 1 5 words; no paragraph longer 
than five sentences; no press release 
longer than two pages, 

• Be prepared to make at least three 
drafts: the first to get some ideas down 
on paper; the second to clarify and 
order them; the last to refine the press 
release style and tone. 

DEALING WITH PRINTERS 

If you plan to mail a large number of 
releases, you may want to get them printed. 
If you need more than 1 00 copies, the gen- 
eral rule is it is cheaper to print (off-set) than 
to photocopy. If you do use a printer, you 
probably want to use a "quick-print" printer. 
They are usually cheaper because they us.-- a 
printing process which involves a less expen- 
sive printing plate. 

Printers often have machines which can 
collate, fold, and stuff the news releases for 
you. A printer can print the news release on 
your letterhead or news release stationery, 
and should work with you on other details of 
the job. Don't be intimidated by big 
machines and unfamiliar terms, simply ask 
the printer to explain the details you don't 
understand— paper stock, size reduction, 
bleed-offs. and so on, 

DEVELOPING A MAILING LIST 

There are several groups of people, in 
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addition to loca) newspaper editors, whom 
you may want to include 6fr^our mailing list 
for regular press releases. This may be a 
good way to keep certain people up to date 
on^your issue. Recipient of releases are 
chosen based on detisions you have made 
about your legislative goals, your strategic 
message, your target audience, and your 
organization's image. Consider your plan. 
Be sure to assign someone to keep your 
mailing list updated. 

Don't use names for n|iedia mailings, just 
address the envelope to 'City D.esk," "State 
Desk." "Sports Editor," or "News Editor." 
Editors don't mipd this and it keeps your list 
from becoming outdated. Consider the fol- 
lowing as you develop a mailing list. 

PRINT MEDIA 

• Local daily or weekly newspaper (often 
large cities have suburban newspapers 
in addition to the larger daily paper). 

• Neighborhood newspapers 

• "Shoppers" newspapers or supplements 

• Ne wspaper supplements, i.e. special 
annual section on education or fitness 

• State capitol newspaper (usually one 
newspaper in the state capitol carries 
statewide news). 

• AAinority or ethnic group newspapers 

• Underground press 

• Community magazines 

• Special audience newspapers or 
newsletters 

• State magazines (i.e., Texas) 

• City magazines (i.e., Washingtonian, 
Los Angeles) 

• Regular or feature columnists, or editor- 
ial page editors 

• Trade press editors 

— state teachers newspapers or 
magazines 



— local teachers* newsletters 

— newsletters for local/state fitness 
clubs, recreation clubs, runners' clubs, 
YWCA's, Boy Scouts, etc. 

— Journal of Physical Education, ^ 
Recreation and D^nce . > 

rr Update 

BROADCAST MEDIA 

• Local televi^ibn stations 

• ''Local cable television stations 

• Local radio stations (check pop, rock, 
country, classical, all-news, ethnic, urban 
contemporary-^ eveiycne votes and 
needs to know). 

• Television and radio editorial and editor- 
ial response spots 

• Television and radio talk show hosts 

COMMUNITY CROUP NEWSLETTERS 
(See Community Resources listing in 
Research and Resources Section.) 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

• State boards of education members 

• Governor \ u 

• State secretary of education 

• State superintendent of schools 

• State director of HPERD 

• State board of health 

• State drug abuse board 

• State traffic safety board 

• State advisory boards 

• State legislators 

• State legislative chairs of education, 
appropriations committees 

State curriculum planning committees 
^•"'CJ.S. Senators and Congressmen 

• Governor's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 
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Want More? 



Although the preceeding information will 
probably get you through ilmost any situa- 
tion, cccasbnally, additional efforts may be 
needed in a close legislative campaign. Addi* 
tlonal vehicles generally require more time, 
money and sophistication, so don't be afraid 
to ask for help. You recognize the value of 
using a professional in your field; recognize 
it in others. Like you, they will probably be 
glad you asked for their opinion and 
guidance. ' 

PRESS KITS ^ 

A PRESS KIT Is a collection of informa- * 
tional material about a particular issue, pack- 
aged in an attractive and usable form for the 
reporter. Press kits can contain a variety of 
information a&d usually come in a two 
pocket folder format. More expensive folders 
are printed with the issue, date, organization, 
and logo on the outside. Press kits can be 
mailed to reporters, but are most often given 
away at press conferences. Press kits are 
more visually appealing, elaborate and 
expensive commuhications vehicles than 
simple news releases, and using them signi- 
fies importance. Don't use them inapprop- 
riately; use them for impact. You also may 
want to use a press kit for a major legislative 
campaign. 

• You are taking the offensive. You per- 
suaded a legislator to introduce a bill 
which woujd increase to a daily 
requiremen^the current mandate for 
physical education grades K-12. 

• You are initiating an annual legislative 
fitness day which will test state legisla- 
tors' personal fitness, educate them 
about the components of good physical 
education, and the professional training 
necessary to become a physical 
educator 

• The governor has just announced a new 
plan for "excellence in education", and 
has sent draft legislation to both 
Houses. While increasing science and 
math courses, his proposal would elimi- 
nate the current state legislative 
requirement for physical Education, 
making it a local option. You are mounb 
ing a major defensive campaign, and 



plan counter legislation and a series of 
events. 

Press kits can contain a variety of informa- 
tion, based on the issue, the strategy, and 
the target audience. Some of the possible 
items to include in a press kit about a new 
piece of legislation which you have drafted 
might be: ^ 

• A news release announcing the intro- 
duction of the 15111 and explaining its 
significance. 

• A fact sheet explaining the major points 
of the legislation and why it is necessary. 
Explain your side, not the opposition's. 

• A list of people to call for more 
information. . ^ 

. • Past news releases' from related activi- 
. ties i.e., here's how Illinois successfully 
does'the same thing that this bill sug- 
gests; here's the local angle; here's how 
the bill will effect students, 

• A copy of the draft legislation. 

• A short biography of the sponsor to 
give hiin credit for Introducing the bill 
and to give him an opportunity for 
some news coverage. 

• A list of co-sponsors. 

• Charts and graphs of data which can 
support your cause, 

• Questions and answers on key ways in 
which the bill is new or different. Make 
them questions which a reporter might - 
ask, 

• A brochure of your state organization 
(don't overdo this information, however, 
unless the press kit focuses on your 
organization.) 

• A list of supporters, including letters of 
support from other legislators and civic 
groups. This defines the bill's support, 
and lets the media know how broad- 
based the support is— that it is truly a 
community issue. 

• Use your judgement about other items 
to be included. Your goal is to educate 
the reporter as quickly as possible, and 
to provide proper background informa- 
tion without overburdening. (Mobody 
said it was easy.) 
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NEWS CONFERENCES f 

A NEWS CONFERENCE enables a news 
source to assemble a large nunnber of repor- 
ters from a variety of media/«nd disseminate 
information to all of them at once. Press 
conferences are only used for major 
announcements. If used frivilously or inap- 
propriately, they can harm your organiza- 
tion's reputation. 

Press conferences tdke a great deal of 
planning and coordination. If you thinly you 
need to use a press conference to give your 
legislative campaign an extra boost, solicit 
the help of a public relations professional. 
You might try to find a public relations pro- 
fessional willing to volunteer with your asso- 
ciation. Your local .college or university public 
relations staff might be a good choice. Try to 
get help from the public relations staff of the 
.bill's sponsor. 

BROADCAST COVERAGE 

Although you probably won't use television 
coverage very often, don't neglect its power- 
ful impact on the public. Radio is far more 
accessible, although coverage is less global. 
There are different kinds of exposure availa- 
ble through radio and television: local news 
shows, local interview shows, editorial replies, 
features or documentaries and public service 
announcements. In general, local news 
shows, editorial replies, and local interview 
shows vjoTk best to influence legislative 
issues. 

TELEVISION NEWS 

TELEVISION NEWS COVERAGE is used 
for more important stories. Many local televi- 
sion stations have expanded local news 
segments which air daily before the national 
news. These shows developed because of 
earlier FCC regulations requiring a certain 
amount of local programming. 

Local news shows video taped footage 
shot earlier in the day for airing on evening 
or late telecasts. Some stations will do live . 
interviews on the air. TV producers avoid 
"talking heads" by trying to get more visually 
appealing pictures. Think action when think- 
ing TV. 

RADIO NEWS 

RADIO is an instant medium. Reporters 
use their two way radios to report "live" from 
anywhere in the area. Recording tape can be 
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edited and aired quickly, and stations air 
news at regular times during the hour, as 
well as more frequently when a story is 
breaking. 

Thus radio has an incredible appetite for 
stories. What's new? What's affecting 
schools? What do listeners want to know? 
Your stream of news releases, letters,, 
and phone calls helps the news editor add 
your issue to the steady stream of ongoing 
news. * 

INTEFIVIEW SHOWS 

Reaching a well-known local talk show 
personality is another way to generate inter- 
est in your topic. Well-timed, the interview 
can help sway the public and influence legis- 
lators. The person must have intrinsic inter- 
est to get on the show, and must be very 
educated about your strategic message and 
image. 

EDITORIALS 

EDITORIAL REPLIES on radio or televi- 
sion are usually 60 second spots aired in 
respon:»e to a local news commentary, or 
relevant to some community issue. Often 
stations look for groups with issues to pres- 
ent. Although' they are directed by the FCC 
to allow responsible parties to reply, they are 
not required to do so. Because they cover a 
broad range of issues, they may not air your 
issue repeatedly. A simple phone call or let- 
ter to the station requesting editorial time, 
and briefly explaining your rationale may get 
it for you. Be sure your reply is coherent, 
simple, and well timed. It must fit exactly into 
the time slot allbwed. Type your reply- 
double or triple spaced— and practice your 
delivery. 

TALKING TIPS 

Going on the air? Here are some tips for 
you. 

• Call to confirm the date, time, and place 
of the interview. 

• Think of the interview as an offensive 
rather than a defensive activity. You are 
there to communicate and persuade, 
not to defend. 

• Establish two or three points that you 
want the audience to take with them 
(your strategic messages!) Work toward 
mentioning these early in the interview. 
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Then repeat Repeat again. 

• Role-play. Have,^ friend ask you all the 
questions whicli you could be asked on 
the air, and prepare concise cind clear 
responses. PRACTICE. 

• Wear subdued colors for television —no 
white. Avoid loud clothes. Everything is 
magnified on camera. Do not wear jan- 
gling jeweliy or anything that makes a 
noise. The microphone will pick up the 
sound. 

• Get there early. 

• Relax. 

• Don't assume that the audience knows 
your issues or your profession. You are 
not talking to fellow professionals. 

• Talk in a relaxed conversational tone. 

• Find out when the editorial will be aired. 
Motify all appropriate names on your 
list. Be sure to thank the interviewer and 
the crew. 

PRESS LUNCHEONS 

A PRESS LUNCHEON is an Informal bus- 
iness meeting with one meTiber of the press, 
or a more formal session with a dozen repor- 
ters. Individual press luncheons can help you 
establish a long term personal .elationship 
with the reporter, but should only be held 
when you have something important to say. 
Larger luncheons are good for explaining 
background Information and presenting a 
news story. In this setting, it's the same as a 
news conference, except more cordially 
presented. 

You might call a reporter for a luncheon 



meeting to give background on the teaching 
and coaching bill pending in the House 
Education Subcommittee. You might set up 
a luncheon meeting to inform a reporter that 
the school board vote on a pertinent issue 
tonight (that didn't show up on the 
agenda) will have 100 parents, teachers, 
doctors, and children there to protest the 
action. Ask the reporter to plan for a photog- 
rapher if there will be a good visual story. 
Tips for press luncheons. 

• Always be honest, accurate, reliable, and 
enthusiastic. Most importantly, build and 
maintain your credibility. 

• Let the reporter^select the restaurant, 
but make the resi^rvation in your name 
if you're meeting wjth just one. Other- 
wise plan to rent a banquet room at a 
local restaurant or hotel. 

• Give him information related to your 
discussion to take with him. 

• If he asks questions you can't answer, 
promise to «sen»" iiim information, and 
do so the St. ' day, if possible. 

• Pay for lunch. ne papers have a pol- 
icy preventing u porters from accepting, 
but make a sincere offer. This is cour- 
tesy, not bribery. 

• Larger luncheons may be more formal, 
with charts-and-graphs presentation after 
a "chatty" meal. (Note: Make sure your 
news lives up to the reporter's invest- 
ment of time.) An hour is usually the 
maximum time you can expect to hold 
reporters. 
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The Iowa Stoiy 



The following article about Iowa's Legisla- 
tive Fitness Day is an excellent example 
how a good public relations program can 
help a legislative campaign. Although the 
two were not planned to coincide, one 
worked to multiply the effects of the other, 
and both were highly successful. 

Below is an outline of the image, strategic 
messages, and public relations and legisla- 
tive vehicles which could be attributed to the 
Iowa story. The outline uses Jan Beran's arti- 
cle to show how image, message and vehicle 
can work together in a well-planned and suc- 
cessfully executed campaign. 

IMAGE 

1. They communicated that they are edu- 
cators. Teaching the legislators on a 
personal level about their own health 
and fitness, they showed them what an 
educator is. 

2. They communicated that they are pro- 
fessionals by having a variety of tests 
available and by giving prescriptive 
interventions, they demonstrated that 
there is a discrete body of professional 
knowledge which makes physical educa- 
tion unique and legitimate. 

3. They communicated that they are ser- 
vice oriented. Since many of the volun- 
teers were public school educators, they 
demonstrated a willingness to contrib- 
ute beyond the school system to the 
community at large. 

4. They communicated that they are an 
organized and efficient political force. 
By successfully organizing the legisla- 
tive Fitness day. by getting substantial 
state press, and even some national 
press coverage, they demonstrated that 
they are organized, effective, and have 
political friends. 

STRATEGIC MESSAGES 

1. Learning about your own health ena- 
bles you to understand how fitness and 
wellness are important. 



2. Physical education represents a discreet 
body of knowledge and needs to '|?e 
taught by professional physical 
educators. 

3. Coaching also needs to be pertomried 
by a professional. 

VEHICLES - POBLIC RELATIONS 

1. Primary vehicle— Legislative Fitness 
Day. 

2. News releases— to print media, televi- 
sion, radio. 

3. Flyers, badges, etc. 

4. Follow-up information kits to legislators, 
including test results, intervention 
programs. 

5. Iowa Physical Education and Sport 
Week to coincide with the National 
American Alliance Physical Education 
and Sport Week 

6. Legislative program at Iowa associa- 
tion's annual convention. 

7. Letters to the editor concerning the 
coaching clause. 

8. Free VIP professional journal subscrip- 
tions to legislators. 

LEGISLATIVE VEHICLES 

1. Letters to legislators, and the House 
Education Committee concerning 
"coaching clause." 

2. Personal phone calls to legislators from 
constituents. 

3. Support from other related groups. 
Iowa Medical Association, Iowa High 
School Athletic Directors Association 
etc. 

4. Introduction of Iowa Association Presi- 
dent and National Physical Educator of 
the year on the floor of the House. 

5. Daily phone calls to the chair of the 
House Education Committee concern- 
ing the bill's status. 

6. Request to the governor for an item 
veto of the coaching clause. 
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Legislative Fitness Day 



Jan Beran 
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An attempt to make state legis- 
lators fit in one day? Absolutely 
not! An attempt to distract legislators 
from weighty decisions during the 
closing days of the state assembly? 
Never! A risk in public relations? 
Perhaps. A means of apprising elected 
officials of their personal state of 
health and wellness? C loser 4o the 
truth. A service to the legislators? 
Definitely! A means of promoting 
general awareness of the role of the 
modern health-physical educator? 
Fxactly! An opportunity to do some 
informal c J ueat ion -lobbying? Of 
course. A vehicle for cooperative ef- 
fort among lAHPHRD members? 
Precisely! A good response? Over- 
whelming - 1 ^')0 participants and 
there t»re only l.'^O legislators; some 
returned with their wives and staffers! 
.Something that will he done again? 
R\\lht on' 

Iowa is not the first to implement a 
I egishiiiu s l itness Day. Missouri, 
among other states, had implemented 



one with increasing success over the 
past few years. With some guidance 
from them we started making plans. 
We viewed the purpose as twofold: { 1 ) 
to assess the fitness status of legis- 
lators, and (2) to demonstrate to them 
in an experiential way that our profes- 
sion has a unique body of knowledge 
that requires professional prepara- 
tion. 

Planning Process 

At the January meeting of the 
lAHPERD Legislative Council, the 
president broached the idea of a Leg- 
islative Fitness Day. After a brief dis- 
cussion and a few suggestions, the 
council gave enthusia.stic approval to 
initiate action and secure approval to 
conduct the event. Telephone conver- 
sations resulted in appointments with 
the secretary to the senate and the 
chief clerk in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Meeting these individuals 
meant, of course, being shunted from 
one staffer to another. Each one 



reacted positively to the fitness day 
proposal, except, of course, the one 
who was to give permission. This 
blase individual smoking a cigarette 
at her desk gave permission for the 
use of a large public room of the 
Statehouse on the ground floor. (First 
choice would have been the rotunda 
adjacent to the Senate and House but 
that would have required permission 
from higher-placed individuals. Next 
year we may request for that space for 
maximum publicity). 

We agreed on a date toward the 
close of the session — April 26 — and 
the room was reserved from 10:U0 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. That same day, we 
made arrangements for the local 
senators and representatives to per- 
sonally endorse our publicity flyer. 
They later circulated it and an- 
nounced the fitness day in the Senate 
and House of Representatives two 
days prior to the fitness day. The pres- 
ident's previous participation in the 
political process and attendance at 
local legislative breakfast fcrums 
sponsored by the League of Women 
Voters facilitated the process. It's 
helpful to know the legislators per- 
sonally. 

Consultation with Chip East, vol- 
unteer coordinator of the fitness test- 
ing aspect, required decisions about 
(1) invitations to allied groups, ^2) 
publicity, (3) choice of fitness assess- 
ment tests, (4) testing personnel, (5) 
equipment and transportation, and 
(6) cost. 

Because of past cooperative en- 
deavors, the Iowa Dietetics Associa- 
tion and the American Health Asso- 
ciation — Iowa Affiliate, were invited 
to participate. They responded enthu- 
siastically and the day of the testing 
set up appropriate displays and as- 
signed personnel to answer questions 
about their areas. 

Although the Governor's Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sport was in- 
formed of the event, they were not 
able to endorse it officially; they did 
give their support to the project, how- 
ever. The Iowa Department of Health 
which had carried out its own Health 
Awareness Program with state em- 
ployees was initially skeptical. They 
had contemplated such a project with 
the state legislators themselves. Aftf^r 
numerous consultations and a lengthy 
conference phone call they agreed to 
send one of their personnel to partici- 
pate. They raised a legitimate concern 
regarding follow-up and were able to 
offer helpful suggestions. The Iowa 
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}/Vhy have a legislative fliness day? To the professionals in iowa the answers were 
obvious. First, let the legislators find out whether or not they re fit. And, second, in 
the process show them that our profession has a unique body of knowledge that 
requires professional preparation. Moral? Legislators learn by doing, too! 
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Hospital Association initiated contact 
with us and offered to do the blood 
tests for a much reduced fee. We wel- 
comed their offer but were able to get 
a better price through an exercise 
physiologist at Iowa State University. 

Publicity 

The AHA-Iowa Affiliate provided 
their list of newspapers, radio, and 
television stations to whom they sent 
news releases. News releases were 
prepared and released through the 
University of Northern Iowa Informa- 
tion Services and personal contact was 
made with local newspapers and 
media. The Legislative Council of 
I AHPERD had a regular meeting five 
days prior to the Fitness Day at which 
all members were encouraged to con- 
tact their local legislators and urge 
them to participate. For several of the 
legislative group this meant searching 
the legislative directory to identify 
their representatives. For many it was 
to be the first contact with a legislator. 
An important byproduct of the event 
was that lAHPERD members began 
to take a personal interest in who rep- 
resented them and became involved 
in the political process. 

Direct publicity to legislators was a 
flyer highlighted by a sketch of a 
rotund individual peddling an er- 
gometer, and giving all the pertinent 
information in a simple quickly-read 
format. Following Missouri's exam- 
ple, we designed badges to be worn by 
those who completed the tests: heart 
shaped stickers with the words E T in 
Iowa (Exerci.se Together in Iowa). As 
the first legislators completed the as- 
sessment and returned to committee 
hearings wearing the badges, they re- 
minded others to participate. 

Publicity was successful. Local and 
syndicated news agencies sent report- 
ers. Both AP and UPI journalists 
wrote stories and photographed pro- 
ceedings. The major state newspapers 
♦IS well as USA Today carried stories 
the next day. Several television sta- 
tions featured the event in their news 
programs, and radio stations also re- 
ported it. 

An Iowa physical educator, Regina 
Mc(iilL had been chosen NASPE 



Physical Educator of the Year. Hear- 
ing that she had received a con- 
gratulatory note from her local repre- 
sentative, the president phoned him 
and asked if he would be willing to 
introduce her fiom the House of Rep- 
resentatives floor. He enthusiastically 
arranged not only to do that, but also . 
to introduce the lAHPERD president 
at the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion on Fitness Day. Another oppor- 
tunity for publicity! 

The Event 

The coordinator of the testing, a 
specialist in measurement and evalua- 
tion, consulted with university exer- 
cise physiologists. The following six ^ 
items were included: (1) blood test, 
(2) blood pressure/ heart rate, (3) As- 
trand bicycle ergometer test for car- 
dio-respiratory efficiency, (4) skin- 
fold measures for body composition, 

(5) stand and reach for flexibility, and 

(6) a health assessment program. 
Forrest Dolgener and Wallace 

Hutchison, exercise physiologists, as- 
sessed by trained graduate students 
administered the stationary bicycle 
tests. A lab technician licensed to 
draw blood, also a grad student, was 
assisted by two others at that station. 
Three individuals measured blood 
pressure and heart rate; two mea- 
sured skinfold thickness (one male 
and one female); two were assigned to 
measure hip and shoulder flexibility at 
the stand and reach station, and two 
helped administer the wellness paper 
and pencil instrument. The coordina- 
tor and the pre.sident circulated to 
welcome people, answer questions, 
and talk with media personnel. The 
personnel, many of whom were qual- 
ified in several areas could shift to a 
different station to alleviate a slow- 
down. 

The fitness mea.sures were arranged 
in stations. We required participants 
to fill out a scoring sheet, .sign a re- 
lease, and begin with the blood pres- 
sure-resting heart rate station. Indi- 
viduals with a resting systolic reading 
above 1 40 or a diastolic reading above 
90 were required to discuss potential 
health risks from the fitness a.s.sess- 
ment with the exercise physiologist. 



Every individual attempted every 
station. Several older individuals were 
unable to complete the bicycle er- 
gometer test; however, none were, 
prohibited from participating because 
of a high resting blood pressure, Par- 
ticipants moved randomly from sta- 
tion to station, but they were encour- 
aged to save the stationary bicycle test 
for last. Following the bike test, par- 
ticipants completed a 114 item com- 
puter-scored Wellness Inventory — a 
new experience for the older legisla- 
tors. The 165 participants worked 
vigorously and seemed to enjoy the 
experience. There was good-natured 
bantering back and forth as well as 
great concern over some results, such 
as elevated blood pressure. There 
were no immediate deleterious ef- 
fects. 

The equipment posed few prob- 
lems. The Departments of Physical 
Education at Iowa State University 
and The University of Northern Iowa, 
provided the following; 10 Mopar 
Bicycle Ergometers, 4 large skinfold 
calipers, 3 sit (stand) and reach boxes, 
4 blood pressure cuffs, and 4 stetho- 
scopes. The only equipment problems 
were with the stethoscopes used to 
take the blood pressures. There was 
so much noise in the testing area that 
the technicians found it difficult to ac- 
curately record the blood pressures. 
They were forced to rely on a single 
quality stethoscope and a mechanical 
blood pressure device. 

Follow-up Procedure 

Participants received the fitness in- 
formation within three weeks. The 
original plan had been to process, 
analyze, and return the information 
before the legislature recessed. Be- 
cause processing took longer than an- 
ticipated, coordinators decided that 
the results might better be sent to 
their home addresses because of the 
extremely heavy workload during the 
last week of the assembly. 

The information packet returned to 
each participant contained several 
items: a cover letter on lAHPERD 
.stationary, a data summary sheet con- 
taining resting blood pressure, 
maximum VO2 in ml/kg/ min adjusted 
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for weight and age, percent body fat 
with a target body weight range 
(males f LS'-r to 20'/r body fatness 
and females + 22% to 27% body fat- 
ness), flexibility, serum cholesterol, 
and the health assessment results. We 
provided normative information for 
each test score and identified indi* 
vidnals in acute risk groups suggesting 
they see a doctor immediately. We 
provided intervention programs for 
cardio-vascular conditioning, achiev- 
mg the target percent fat level, and 
lowering cholesterol for individuals 
with a chronic risk profile. 

Legislators who assisted in the pub- 
licity, the Governor, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House received letters of apprecia- 
tion. Several legislators had asked 
that we repeat the service next year, 
possibly setting aside a block of time 
for the assessment. The letters sent to 
the President and Speaker alerted 
them to JAHPERD's desire to con- 
duct the next fitness assessment dur- 
ing the National Physical Education 
and Sport Week, March 1-7, 1984. 

Cost 

Services provided to legislators 
amounted to more than $100 per per- 
son. There was no charge to them and 
the cost for the tests was borne 
primarily by the lAHPERD with 
$300 earmarked as a special project 
from the Jump Rope for Heart Fund. 
Expenses exceeded that figure some- 



what: telephone consultations $65; 
blood tests $60; wellness instruments 
and analysis $47; ET badges $60; 
lunch for lAHPERD members $20; 
and postage $64 — a total of $340k 
The University of Northern Iowa, 
Iowa State University, and individual 
members contributed toward travel 
costs. The rather minimal cost was 
well rewarded; it accomplished in- 
cnuised awareness of fitness, contuct 
with legislators, and visibility for our 
profession and lAHPERD. 

Benefits 

The legislators were intriguied by 
the ergometers, concerned about 
their elevated blood pressure 
readings, grateful for the blood test, 
either heartened or disheartened by 
the skinfold and flexibility readings, 
and persistent in completing the 
rather lengthy health risk assessment. 
The benefits of the service were obvi- 
ous to them lAHPERD members 
saw benefits also. The person-to-per- 
son contact with legislators was, for 
many, a first-time experience. It pre- 
sented an opportunity to meet legis- 
lators as individuals and share views 
regarding legislation. In fact, the pres- 
ident spent 30-40 minutes conferring 
with two legislators on the House 
floor regarding proposed legislation 
to the reduce coaching requirements. 
The ground work for this had been 
laid earlier. A byproduct of the event 
was to provide public educators with 
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an opportunity to demonstrate a 
unique body of knowledge which 
competent health-physical educators 
use to fulfill a vital role in society. An 
unanticipated outcome was that as 
they administered tests, university 
teachers, public school teachers, ad- 
ministrators, nurses, dieticians, and 
graduate students became better ac- 
quainted, many of whom came from 
different areas of the state. Our pro- 
fessional self-image was enhanced. 

Somethings we will change the next 
time include scheduling earlier with 
the appropriate individuals, request- 
ing a 2-3 hour time slot on the legisla- 
ture calendar for the designated day, 
increasing the number of test adminis- 
trators, decreasing the waiting time, 
and orienting lAHPERD members 
about pertinent legislation at the time 
of the testing. To those who anticipate 
conducting a similar event, we offer 
some suggestions: (1) be certain 
adequate trained and/or licensed per- 
sonnel do the testing; (2) plan for 
maximum publicity; (3) use the most 
professional procedures; (4) plan 
carefully for the follow-up and the re- 
lease of information to the partici- 
pants; (5) dress and conduct tests in a 
professional manner; (6) expect the 
membership participating to know 
their legislators and be able to con- 
verse with them on issues; and (7) 
anticipate a terrific experience. 



Rationale 

One of the strongest messages 
communicated at the 1982 presi- 
dent-elect's conference was the im- 
portance of being politically informed 
and involved. That emphasis, but- 
tressed by experience in the political 
process as a concerned citizen and a 
League of Women Voters member, 
influenced the president's decision to 
schedule one lAHPERD State Con- 
vention program to focus on legisla- 
tive issues. At that session both the 
state consultant for Health and Physi- 
cal Education and the Iowa State 
Education Association lobbyist 
alerted us to proposed legislation of 
immediate concern. The president 
appointed a legislative affairs commit- 
tee to deal with issues and formulate 
case statements regarding health and 
physical education. Under the able, 
experienced leadership of I.ou Alley, 
the committee drafted an lAHPERD 
position statement concerning pro- 
posed changes in scheduling physical 
education classes. They also worked 
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with a legislator to propose including 
comprehensive health education in 
the Iowa Code for Education. 

Realizing the importance of a pro- 
active stance, the president wrote to 
the newly elected state governor ask- 
ing him to proclaim National Physical 
Education and Sport Week in Iowa. A 
chance meeting in the airport facili- 
tated that. Only after being told the 
governor had agreed would his ^P' 
pointmem secretary schedule it. Gov- 
ernor Branstad was gracious and 
supportive, welcoming the nine 
lAMPERD members who witnessed 
the proclamation. We sent him a per- 
sonal invitation to the Legislator's 
Fitness Day. We have also written to 
him regarding appointments to i'le 
(lovernofs Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sport. lAFiPERD provides 
gift subscription to the lAHPERD 
Journal and Newsletters to the gov- 
ernor, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Chairs 
of House and Senate Education 
Committees, and Chair of the Gov- 
ernor's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sport. Largely because of the Past 
President H.O. Maxey's work in the 
ISEA. I AHPERD was invited to send 
a representative to the Iowa Educa- 
tion Forum. The Superintendent's 
Advisory Committee also asked an 
IAHPERD representative to speak 
about the place of Physical Education 
in the school curriculum. Barbara 
F-orker ably represented us there. 

The Legislative Fitness Day helped 
meet the IAHPERD goal to be politi- 
cally alert. It was fortuitiously timed. 
The Iowa Senate passed a bill great- 
ly diminishing requirements for 
coaches. Prior to the bill, requirements 
mandated that a coach hold a 
teacher's certificate, or if he or she 
were not a physical educator, a coach- 
ing endorsement. The proposed 
change in the Senate bill dropped the 
teaching certification requirement. It 
stipulated that the only requirement 
uuuki be that a head coach would 
have to have the coaching endorse- 
ment -requirements not adequately 
standardized and easily satisfied. 
Concerned IAHPERD leadership 
immediately polled the Legislative 
Affairs C ommittee and the executive 
group of 1 cgislatise C ouncil. All ex- 
cept one person were opposed to the 



proposed changes. A position state- 
ment reflecting the major concerns 
was drafted and sent to lAHPERD 
Legislative Council members, Legis- 
lative Affairs. Committee, and 
lAHPERD District Representative, 
along with the proposed changes iden- 
tified by bill number and section. The 
letter asked persons to contact their 
legislators regarding the bill. 

The president wrote to all House 
Education committee members stat- 
ing the lAHPERD position. (The 
Chair of the Legislative Affairs com- 
mittee had a death in the immediate 
family and could not do it at the time). 
In addition, cc ntacts were made with 
the Iowa State Education Association 
(ISEA) which had initiated the bill 
and with the School Board Associa- 
tion which opposed it. The major 
thrust of the bill was to change the 
teacher termination process so 
teacher dismissal appeals would be 
heard by a hearing officer rather than 
by the school board as currently prac- 
ticed. A secondary focus was the sep- 
aration of teaching and extracurricu- 
lar duties. Reducing requirements for 
coiiches was added to appease school 
administrators of small schools con- 
cerned about finding sufficient 
coaches if teachers would be allowed 
separate contracts. lAHPERD chose 
to focus only on the coaching re- 
quirements. 

A physician and lobbyist of the 
Iowa Medical Association, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Iowa High School 
Athletic Association, \he president of 
the Iowa High School Athletic Direc- 
tors Association, a university-legisla- 
tive lobbyist, individual university 
coaches and athletic trainers, and 
educators in various school districts 
and institutions were contacted also. 
The Alliance office was contacted for 
assistance. Once apprised of the pro- 
posed changes, these individuals con- 
veyed their opposition to legislators. 

Letters written to local newspapers 
were undergirded by a significant 
piece in the major state newspaper 
which raised issues implied by the en- 
tire bill We kept up daily contact with 
local legislators and telephone contact 
with the House Education Chair re- 
garding progress of the bill. Much of 
this took place during the Min- 
neapolis National Convention, so 
lAHPLRD members there were in- 



formed about the status of the bill and 
were urged to contact legislators upon 
their return. 

Contrary to expectation the bill did 
not come to a vote prior to the fitness 
day. As a precaution the president 
wrote to the governor expressing 
lAHPERD's concern and asking him 
to consider an item veto on the por- 
tion of the bill pertaining to the de- 
creased coaching requirements. One 
week after the fitness day the 
amended bill — which the House Edu- 
cation Committee had spent three 
weeks rewriting — came to the floor of 
the House. The Senate bill was 
amended to say that all coaches 
should have a teaching certificate. In 
the discussion of the amendments the 
assistant chair of the committee— 
with whom the president had spoken 
at the fitness day — emphasized that 
the committee had worked very care- 
fully with the various groups to draft a 
bill acceptable to all. 

The amended bill passed the House 
by a large vote and two days later 
passed in the Senate. We were 
gratified to know that our views were 
heard, respected, and were influen- 
tial. Following the action, we called 
the House Education Committee 
Chair and wrote to thank local legis- 
lators for their efforts on. behalf of 
lAHPERD and their constituents, the 
student athletics. The communiques 
also contained our offer to be in- 
volved in drafting future legislation on 
the same issues. There will be more 
because the governor vetoed the en- 
tire bill. The ISEA, the backers of the 
bill, will not desist in its efforts to 
change the framework for negotiation 
between teachers and schools, labor 
and management. Likewise, 
lAHPERD will continue to be active 
in upholding the necessity of being 
professionally prepared to coach in a 
school instructional selling. 
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Jan Beran is president, Iowa Associa- 
Hon for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Dance, and a faculty 
member. Department of Physical 
Education. Iowa State University. 
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Resources 



Resources for Action 

State and Community Resources 
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Questions and Answers 
About Physical Education 



Q: What is Physical Education? 

A: Very simply, PHYSICAL, EDGCATIOM is the study of how and why people move. It is 
based on the concepts and principles of physiology, psychology, sociology and the 
mechanics and quality of movement. 

Q: Why do we need Physical Education? 

A: Just as we are taught to sipeak, walk and write, we need to be taught how to use our 
bodies effectively and become physically fit for life. PHYSICAL EDUCATION helps children 
develop fitness, become independent learners and develop social skills by interacting with 
other students. PHYSICAL EDUCATION is the only area of education that focuses on 
educating the whole child. 

Q: What does being **Physically Active" mean? 

A: Regular Physical Activity is any activity which 

• takes at least 20 minutes and 

• occurs at least 3 times per week and 

• makes the heart operate at at least 60 percent of its cardiovascular capacity. 
Q: Why should we bother to be Physically Active? 

A: For several reasons. First because It Is good for vour health . Systematic programs of 
rhythmic, vigorous exercise can reduce the incidence of 

• obesity 

• coronary heart disease 

• hypertension 

• diabetes 

• musculoskeletal problems 

• depression-anxiety 

Second, because it Is good for your heart . Studies have shown that coronary heart 
disease is caused more by environmental factors than by the aging process. Physical 
activity counteracts all four major risk factors of coronary heart disease; 

• hypertension 

• obesity 

• inactivity 

• elevated blood lipids 

Third, because it will make vou happ ier. Studies by employers have shown that 
employees who are more physically fit are also usually happier. Cost-conscious employers 
have learned that "Good Health is Good Business .*' 

Fourth, it will make you more productiv e. Studies have shown that people who are 
healthier because of engaging in regular physical activity are more productive and efficient 
at their jobs, and are absent from their jobs much less than other employees. 
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Q: Who is Physically Active? 

A: Americans of all ages enjoy the benefits and exhlliration of being Physically Active. 
Over 50 mllHon adults rngularly participate In some ?orm of physical activity. That 
represents an all-time high of 35 percent of all adult Americans. While this is not as high 
as the 50 percent seen in some European countries, the numbers are on the rise. 

What about children? 

A: Currently, over 16 million children and vouth participate In school sponsored 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs. , , ^ 

In addition, 3.5 mllUon boys and 1.7 million girls parUcipate in interscholastic sports 
competition in thetr schools. 

Q: Why Is Phypical Acthrlty good for children? , , j 

A: Physical activity is good for children for the same reason it is good for adults. It is goo d 
for t heir heart, their health, their minds and their worlc. Recent studies have shown that 
children respond to physical activity programs in much the same way adults do. 

Children who engage in vigorous PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs become more 
active in their free time and during summer vacations. The skills that children learn in a 
structured PHYSICAL EDUCATION program are used not only during their childhood, but 
are carried over into later life, giving them a lifetime of health benefits. Healthy chlldreq 
beco me healthy adults. ^ 

Q: But can't my child be Physically AcUve without "Physical Education"?? 

A* Maybe. But studies have shown that left to their own devices, children seldom reach 
high enough levels of intensity to bring about the desired health benefits. A study of twelve 
year old boys revealed that over a 24-hour period, their heart rates never reached a high 
level , and reached a moderate level onl y 3 percent of the timel 

However, v/ben children participate in a structured PHYSICAL EDUCATION program 
which provides opportunities for skill developm ent and physical fitness, they use these 
skills in their spare time and integrate them into their lives. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
teaches children physical skill?— ^^^i" ^h^ir bodies for their health. 

Q: Isn't Physical Education Just "play" or "athletics"? 

A: No. PHYSICAL EDUCATION Is for all children, regardless of their level of ability or 
skill. Athletics is for physically gifted students. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION involves a developmental progression, as the child grows. 

• PHYSICAL EDUCATION in the elementary grades teaches basic body movement 
skills* 

• PHYSICAL EDUCATION in the secondary grades teaches sport skills that students 
can continue to use for life. 

Q: How can I tell If my child is getting a quality Physical Education program? 

A: A ^Qod PHYSICAL EDUCATION program is seoU-entlaL and allows for the 
developmental needs of each child. The program should have planned objecjiyes in a 
variety of activities, which allows for growth In motor skills (psychomotor), knowledge an4 
underst_andLna (dqgnitive), and at titude and appreciati on (affective). 

A good elementary PHYSICAL EDUCATION program helps each child develop efficient , 
effgrtlv^^jljj^jlEgssLVg^movfin^e"^ patterns , and 

• develops motor skills; 

• encourages vigorous activity; 

• develops an understanding and appreciation of movement; 
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• emphasizes safety practices; 

• fosters creativity; 

• promotes self-understanding and acceptance; 

• promotes social interaction and 

• helps learning to cope with risk-taking, winning and losing. 

Q: What about a good secondaiy school Physical Education program? 

A: A good secondaiy PHYSICAL EDUCATION program has a balance of activities which 

• develop and refine personal skills; 

• sharpen skills in at least 3 lifelong physical activities; 
- • develop physical and emotional potential; 

• is physiologically efficient; 

• clarifies values regarding physical health, welfare and lifestyle; 

• are enjoyed; 

• explain the mechanics of movement and the effects of exercise on the human 
body; 

• develop personalized programs for fitness and health for life; 

• explain the role of sport in society — to develop personal health and recreational 
skills; 

• demonstrate appropriate and positive competitive behavior. 

Q: How often should my child have Physical Education? 

A: Elementaiy school children should have a dally PHYSICAL EDUCATION program of 
30 minutes a da y, five t i mes a w eek — or a total of 150 minutes a week. The size of the 
class should be consistent with that of other classes in the school. 

Secondaiy school students should have daily PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs which 
are equal in length and class size to other classes . 

Q: Can anyone teach Physical Education? 

A: PHYSICAL EDUCATION should be taugh,t by a qualified PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
teacher. If, in elementary school, PHYSICAL EDUCATION is taught by a regular classroom 
teacher, a qualified PHYSICAL EDUCATION specialist should be available for consultation 
and direction. 

Q: What can I do? 

A: As a citizen, you should 

• Support continued funding for quality PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs in your 
scliools through the school board and your local elected officials. 

• Support quality PHYSICAL EDUCATION programs taught by professional 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION teachers. 

As a parent, you should 

• Visit your child's school and talk to the PHYSICAL EDUCATION specialists about 
your child's fitness status and specifically what you can do at home. 

• Learn the details of your school's PHYSICAL EDUCATION program. If it does not 
appear to be vigorous, progressive, and effective, lobby for changes. 

• Work to make sure your community has a'dequate facilities (playgrounds, ball 
parks, swimming pools) for physical activities. Make sure team sports are well 
organized and supervised. *^ 

• Most important, get actively involved in developing a^well-integrated total fitness 
program for your child — at school, at home, and in the community. 
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Support from 

America^ Leaders — 

**N^tional policies will be no more than words If our people are not healthy 
of body as well as of mind. 'Our young people must be physically as well as 
mentally and spiritually prepared for American citizenship." 

. ' , President Dwight D. Eisenhower 

**lt is of great importance that we take immediate steps to ensure that eveiy 
American child be given the opportunity to make and keep himself 
physically fit— fit to le^rn, fit to understand, to grow in grace and stature, to 
fuliy live.* 

. ' President John F. Kennedy 

**The fitness of our Mation for the tasks of our times can never be greater 
than the general fitness of our. citizens. A people proud of their collective 
heritage will take pride in their individual health, because we cannot stay 
strong as a country if we go soft as citizens . . 

President Lyndon B. Johnson _ 

"Our goal is not to make every citizen an athlete, but to encourage every 
citizen to know and accept the pleasures and challenges of physical fitness.** 
President Richard M. Nixon 

**Regular, vigorous physical activity enhances health, improves mental arid 
physical performance, and even helps to prolong life. It is folly to lead a 
sedentary existence when so much enjoyment and so many benefits can 
be gained from the active life.** 

President Gerald R. Ford 

*The best hope for good health lies in improving the personal habits and 
activities that are a major concern of health and physical education.** 

President Jimmy Carter 

"I'd like to see every young American win the President's Fitness Award.** 

Ronald Reagan 



**We can have a longer life— A more productive life— a happier life— if we 
pay some basic attention to our physical condition. And, apparently, in 
treating our ph\ sical condition we will be treating our mental condition as 
well. What could be simpler?** 

Caspar W. Weinberger 

Secretary of Defense 
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National Organizations 
Support Physical Education 

A Statement of the USOC Sports Medicine Council 

RESOLUTION ON PHYSICXL EDUCATION 

A comprehensive physical education program motivates and guides the individual to gain 
the skills, concepts, and interests necessary to sustain a lifestyle that contributes to personal 
health, muscular endurance, cardiopulmonary fitness, physical agility, and a sound concept 
of self. This is best accomplished through associated applications to a diversity of sports 
under qualified educational leadership and medical supervision. 

Fronn such efforts will emerge the satisfying pursuit of sport appropriate to the person's 

.relative talent, interest, opportunity, and commitment, including but not limited to future 

Olympians. The USOC thereby encourages public and corporate support of comprehensive 

physical education programs and the national organizations dedicated to quality guidance of 

that support. ^ u tno-i 

March 1983 

■> 

A Statement from the Special Advisors to the 
President s Council on Physical Fitness and Sports 

PHYSICAL EDCCATION-AN ESSENTIAL SCHOOL SUBJECT 
FOR THE NATION'S WORK FORCE 

WHEREAS, the lack of physical fitness among the Nation's work force results in an 
alarming waste of human and financial resources; and 

WHEREAS, substantial evidence supports the belief that serious, chronic health problems, 
such as cardto-vascular and low back disabilities, begin in childhood and adolescence; and 
WHEREAS, studies have shown that a relationship exists between quality physical educa* 
tion of children/youth and the physical activity habits of adults; 
THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Special Advisors to the President's Council on Phys- 
^r^a\ Fitness and Sports strongly urge all school districts to require daily physical education 
) fpY all children and youth for grades K'12. In addition, the Special Advisors recommend that 
'-v^hools emphasize the following areas in physical education: 

1. Identification of the physically underdeveloped pupil and provision for appropriate, pro- 
gressive, developmental physical activities to correct this condition. 

2. The attainment of an optimal level of physical fitness by all pupils. 



February 1982 



A Statement fronn the Annerican Association of Fitness Directors in 
Business and Industry 



WHEREAS, the lack of minimal physical fitness among the nation s work force results in 
extensive waste of human and financial resources, and 

WHEREAS, empirical evidence now supports the belief that serious chronic health prob- 
lems such as heart disease and low back disabilities begin in early childhood and adoles- 
cence; and 

WHEREAS, research has shown that a strong relationship exists between quality physic^il 
education programs and the physical activity habits of adults: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of Directors of the American Association 
of Fitness Directors in Business and Industry strongly urges all school districts to require 
daily physical education for all children in grades K12. In addition, the Board of Directors 
recommends that educational institutions emphasize the following areas in physical 
education. 

1. Identify physically underdeveloped pupils and provide for appropriate, progressive, 
developmental physical activities to aid in correcting these situations. 

2. Encourage the attainment of specific physical fitness goals at all primary and secon- 
dary levels. 

3. Encourage the satisfactory completion by all students by grade 12 of a course in pre- 
ventive health maintenance through lifestyle modification. c> » u m-ro 

^ ^ Scptciyihci 1978 
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A Statement from the American Medical Association 

RESOLUTION ON SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

WHEREAS, the medical profession has helped to pioneer physical education in our 
a*;hools and colleges and thereafter has encouraged and supported sound programs in this 

field; and , ^ * ^ i »i. 

WHEREAS, th. re is increasing evidence that proper exercise is a significant factor in the 
maintenance-of health and the prevention of degenerative disease; and ■ . ' 

WHEREAS, advancing automation has reduced the amount of physical activity in daily 
living, although ihe need for exercise to foster proper development of our young people 

remains. constant; and , i ,,,,„.. . u 

WHEREAS, there is a growing need for the development of physical skills that can, be 
applied throughout life in the constructive and wholesome use of leisure time; ahd 

WHEREAS, in an age of mounting tensions, enjoyable physical activity can be helpful in 
the relief of stress and strain, and consequently in preserving mental health; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Medical Association through its various divisions and 
departments and its constituent and component medical societies do everything feasible to 
encourage effective instruction in physical education for all students In our schools and , 
colleges. June I960 

A Statement from the Organization for ihe Essentials of Education 

Society should continually seek out, define, and then provide for every person those ele 
ments of education that are essential to a productive and meaningful life. 

Educators agree that the overeaching goal of education is to develop informed, thinking 
citizens capable of participating in both domestic and world affairs. 

The interdependence of skills and content is the central concept of the essentials of 

education. , , , , , . , . 

The essentials of education include, among others, the ability to apply knowledge about 
■ health, nutrition, and physical activity, to acquire the capacity to meet unexpected chal- 
lenges; to make informed value judgements: to recognize and to use ones full learning 
potential and to prepare to 90 on learning- for a lifetime. 
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I^esearch Excerpts: 
Physical feduqation Facts 



The old saying, "Statistics can prove any-"^ 
thing," is very true. In the same way, it could 
be said that research can prove anything. 
Both findings and their numerical' analysis 
can be debated, researched, and analyzed 
again. It is often difficult to Icnow when all the 
facts are in. Research literature is a living 
body of l<nowledge. That's why experiments 
are replicated many times before the profes- 
sion accepts the "truth" of the findings. 

But, the political process does not wait for 
research. Politically active professionals must 
act on the best information available at the 
time of the decision. The following section 
contains statements which have been culled . 
from several research articles, and is 
intended to help you advocate for physical 
education. You will find nothing negative 
about physical education here. It is not a 
definitive or balanced research piece, but a 
practical aid. As you write your legislator, 
prepare testimony, and SF>eal< to community 
leaders, ycu r»^ay want to use these state- 



ments to formulate your arguments or stimu- 
late your thinking. 

, The Research ^Excerpts are organized in 
the following order: v - 

' 1. The Shape of Anr^rica 

• The shape we' rie in 

• Who Exercises 

II. The Benefits of Physical Activity , . 

• Health 

• Heart * 

• Attitude 

• Productivity 

' III. Physical Education and Physical Activity 
Physical activity in the schools 
Movement is natural 
Improves self-image 
Improves learning 
Improves peer relationships . 
Fit for life 

Physical education and children 

IV. Physical Education Teachers and 
Specialists 

V. The Status of Physical Education 
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I. The Shape Of 
America 

THE SHAPE WE'RE IN 

1. "Large pockets of public apathy, urban 
growth, and our modern life style continually 
threaten to neutralize physical fitness 
advancies."' 

2. "Millions of Americans still are willing 
victims of get-fit-qulck schemes which prom- 
ise fitness in a few mlnu*.2s a day, without 
sweat or strain."^ 

3. "The American Medical Association 
estimates that one-third of all American 
children are overweight"^ 

4. "The ordinary tasks of daily living no 
longer provide enough vigorous exercise to 
develop and maintain good muscle tone or 
cardiovascular and inspiratory fitness. In 
homes and factories, and even on farms, 
machines now supply the "muscle power" 
for most jolfe. They have virtually eliminated 
the necessity for walking long distances or 
climbing stairs, and one of them— the TV 
set— holds children in captive Idleness for as 
much as 50 hours a week."* • — - 

5. "Pervasive inactivity, together with poor 
living habits, has resulted In a serious " 
national fitness problem. Obesity is epidemic 
In America. Our children do poorly in tests 
of strength and endurance. Fifty-four percent 
of all deaths in the United States result from 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels- 
disease which are associated from physical 
inactivity."' 

6. "Despite the current emphasis on phys- 
ical fitness, an information gap persists. Most 
Americans associate fitness with good physi- 
cal performance; a surprisingly large number 
do not associate it with good health, im- 
proved appearance, or better performance 
on the job and in the classroom. This is 
esp>ecially true among the poor, the elderly 
and the less educated."^ 

7. "America is in the midst of a genuine 
participant sports boom. We are buying 
more bicycles than automobiles; sports 
fashion and athletic footwear have become 
major industries; and the nurrjber of skiers 
and tennis players has tripled."^ 

8. "Based on what is now known it appears 



that substantial physical and emotional 
benefits, direct and indirect, are possible . . . 
vwth regular physical fitness and exercise. Yet 
most Americans do not engage In approp- 
riate physical activity, either during recreation 
or in the course of their work."" 

9. "Only a small proportion (about 25%) 
of companies and institutioni. with greater 
than 500 employees offer fitness programs 
for their workers."' 

10. "Certain groups demonstrate dispro- 
portionately low rates of participation in 
appropriate physical activity, Including giris 
and women, older people, physically and 
mentally handicapped people of all ages, 
inner city and rural residents, people of low 
socioeconomic status and residents of 
institutions." >° 

11. "Tlnough growing, the awareness of 
the health benefits of regular exercise is 
limited."" 

12. "American consumers spent more 
than $30 billion In 1981 on goods and servi- 
ces to keep healthy and fit The 85% N^-ho 
believe they are in good health say they owe 
it to the "vast sums" they spend to keep that 
way." 

• 53% of the ?dult population exercises 
regularly 

• 45% are overweight 

• 48% are normal weight 

and less than half of those overweight by as 
much as 50 pourids stick to dieting . . . one 
of three American adults continues to smoke 
an average of one pack a day."'^ 

13. "There has been a catastrophic jump 
in the cost of health care— the tab tor one day 
In the hospital has skyrocketed from $74 in 
1970 to nearly $200 today and Is increasing 
by 1 5% each year. The trend of the 7Qs 
shows that the future health of the nation will 
depend on each individual's willingness to do 
something about his or her own health." 

14. "Last year, in a survey performed by 
physical education students, these questions 
were asked:— Who would you ask to help your 
sports-minded son learn to throw a baseball 
correctly? Where can you get help for a child 
who is uncoordinated and lacks body aware- 
ness? To whom would you go for advice if 
you wanted to become more physically fit? 
The answers to these questions were sh< ek- 
ing: Jack LaLane, Reggie Jackson, Erma 
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Bombeck, Joyce Brothers, Btty Martin, the 
Little League team coach, Ann Landers. 
Most discouraging was the fact that only 
seven individuals of more than 200 surveyed 
said they would consult a physical educator 
to. find the answers to these questions."'^ 

WHO EXERCISES? 

15. "Approximately 35% of adult Ameri- 
cans participate in some form of regular 
physical activity, an all-time high for Ameri- 
cans which continues to increase each year. 
This means that approximately 50 million 
adult Americans engage in some form of 
regular exercise."" 

16. "Though physical fitness and exercise 
activities have increased in recent years and 
over 50% of adults reported regular exercise 
in popular opinion' polls, generous estimates 
place the proportion of regularly exercising 
adults ages 18 to 65 at something over 
65%." '« 

17. "Regular runners include approximately 
5% of all Americans over age 20, and 10% of 
men aged 20 to 44."'' 

18. "About 36% of adults ages 65 and 
older were estimated in 1975 to take regular 
walks." 

19. "Half of the 160 million adult Ameri- 
cans never engage in physical activity for 
exercise, according to a national survey."'^ 

20. "Older, poorer and less educated 
Americans frequently have little understand- 
ing of the contributions exercise can make to 
health, performance, or the quality of life."2o 

21. "There are 20 million runners, 15 mil- 
lion regular cyclists, and 15 million seriou!> 
swimmers among America's 160 million 
adults."^' 

22. "The National Adult Physical Fitness 
Survey showed that 6.5 million adult Ameri- 
cans jog for exercise."22 

II. The Benefits Of 
Physical Activity 

HEALTH 

J. "Systematic programs of rhythmic, 
vigorous exercise can reduce the incidence of: 

• obesity ^ 

• coronary lieart disease 

• hypertension 



• diabetes 

• musculoskeletal problems 

• depression*anxiety"^^ 

2. **The evidence is increasingly clear that 

cigarette smokers , . , increase their risk of 

heart disease from two to six tirhes that of 

non-smokers. But research has indicated that 

regular aerobic exercise is one interacting 

factor that may lessen the hazards of 
'smoking."24 

3. '*lt can be surmised that . . . regular 
exercise Reduces the deleterious. effects of 
smoking . . 

4. **Regular physical activity will eventually 
in9rease the density of the bones of the body 
and increase their resistance to stress and 
strain;'26 / 

5. 'The necessity of physical activity for a 
growing child Is well-documented in terms of 
his growth and fitness needs. Physical activity 
Increases muscle tone, improves respiration 
and circulation, benefits digestion, aids in 
controlling obesity, is important in rehabilita- 
tion after illness and surgery, and stimulates 
proper growth and development. Physical 
benefits alone could be sufficient reason for 
supporting elementary school physical edu- 
cation programs, but there are many addi- 
tional valid reasons."27 

6. **Studies indicate that children respond 
to activity programs in much the same way 
as aduits. These findings provide the assu^ 
ranee that vigorous activity helps to prevent 
childhood coronary disease, and helps to 
ameliorate conditions that are already in 
progress.2^ 

7. "Health implications: 

• Most people feel better when they 
exercise. 

• Physical inactivity can result in 
decreased physical working capacity at 
all ages. 

• Physical inactivity is associated with an 
increased risk of deve^loping obesity and 
its disease correlates. 

• Physical inactivity is aissociated with 
increased risk of coronary heart disease. 

• Appropriate physical activity may be a 
valuable tool in therapeutic regimens for 
controPand amelioration (rehabilitation) 
of obesity, coronary heart disease, 
hypertension, diabetes, musculoskeletal 
problems, respiratory diseases, stress 
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and depression/anxiety. Such physical 
activity, however, is still not routinely 
prescril)ed for the treatment of these 
conditions."^ 

8. "A 1 Oyear study of longevity in America 
has shown conclusively that regular exercise, 
in combination with other good living habits, 
can help increase life expectancy by as 
much as 1 1 years for men and 7 years for 
women. One of the study's a^HtflSrs declared 
that "the daily habits of people have a great 
deal more to do with what makes them sick 
and when they die than do all the influences 
of medicine." 

The study started with 7,000 subjects in 
1965, and there have been twice as many 
deaths among the men who exercised infre- 
quently, if at all, as there have been among 
those who exercise regularly. 

A former chairman of the American Medi- 
cal Association's Committee on Exercise and 
Physical Fitness has said that "exercise is the 
most significant factor contributing to the 
health of the individual." 

On all sides the evidence is mounting that 
physically fit persons live longer, perform bet- 
ter and participate more fully in life than 
those who are not fit. Regular, vigorous exer- 
cise is essential to vibrant good health, and it 
enhances the capacity for enjoying Wfe."^ 

9. "Contagious diseases, once the leading 
killers, are being brought under control by 
drugs and modern medical knowledge, but 
are being replaced by heart disease, cancer 
and stroke. Medical specialists blame such 
deaths largely on changes in lifestyle charac- 
terized by factors over which doctors have lit- 
tle or no control."^' 

HEART 

10. "Studies have shown that coronary 
heart disease is caused more by environ- 
mental factors than by the aging process. 
Physical activity counteracts all four major 
risk factors of coronary heart disease: 

• hypertension 

• obesity 

• inactivity 

• elevated blood lipids."^^ 

1 1. "Studies have shown that "Low-density 
lipoprotein cholesterol (LDL C) .... seems to 
contribute to artherosclerosis by depositing 
cholesterol in the arteries. Short-term exer- 
cises will contribute to lower levels of LDL-C 



. . . which also lowers the risk of heart, 
disease."^^ 

1 2. "Physicians routinely prescribe exer- 
cise as a means of maintaining and enhanc* 
ing health, and exercise is accepted therapy 
for many heart patients and the victims of 
other degenerative diseases."^* 

ATHTGDE 

13. "Studies by employers have shown 
that employees who are more physically fit 
are also happier."^' 

14. "Physical activity contributes to the 
general feeling of well-being. It can be an 
antidote for tension from school, parental 
and societal pressures. It is an avenue for 
expression of anger, aggression and happi- 
ness. It is a means for discovery of self as 
well as a social facilitator."^ 

1 5. "Mennlnger says that good mental 
health is directly related to the capacity and 
willingness of an individual to play."^^ 

16. "Positive psychological drives, physical 
strengtii and energy, and heightened activity 
within the cells of the body appear to occur 
together." » 

17. "Physical exertion, which consumes 
the sugar and fats that have poured Into the 
bloodstream, reduces the stress reaction 
through the process of "syntrophy". Simply, 
the more a person exercises the stronger the 
body becomes. Following periods of ex- 
tended exertion, the body systems slow, 
bringing on a feeling of deep relaxation. 
Attaining this relaxed state Is essential to les- 
sening the stress reaction."^^ 

18. "People who exercise regularly tend to 
feel better about themselves and to develop 
positive attitudes about the necessity of phys- 
ical activity. From the reports of thousands 
of joggers and runners, we know that their 
daily mileage has become one of the most 
important activities in their lives."'**^ 

19. "Morgan and his colleagues have 
noted that physical activity, including running, 
may modify anxiety and depression. Specifi- 
cally, acute physical activity was found to 
consistently reduce anxiety that was situa- 
tional rather than chronic."*' 

PRODUCTIVITY 

20. "Studies have shown that people who 
are healthier because of engaging in regular 
physical activity are more productive and 
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efficient at their Jobs, and are absent from 
their jobs much less than other employees."*^ 

21. "Good health is good business. 
Healthy employees have been shown to be 
happier and more productive. When 
employees are healthy, absenteeism is 
reduced and on the joL efficiency is in- 
creased. Consequently, many firms are pro- 
viding employee fitness programs in which 
worl<ers are paid for on-site involvement in 
exercise programs."^'^ 

III. Physical 
Education and 
Physical Activity 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITY IN THE 
SCHOOLS 

1. "The Surgeon General, in establishing 
Objectives for the ISation, recommends the 
following: 

Prevention/ Promotion m leisures: 

• Providing informatior. in school and 
college-based programs on appropriate 
physical activity and its benefits. 

Technologic measures: 

• Increasing the availability of existing 
facilities and promoting the develop- 
ment of nevv facilities by public, private 
and corporate entities; 

• Upgrading existing facilities, especially in 
inner city neighborhoods, and involving 
the population to be served at all levels 
in the planning. 

Legislative and Regulatory measures: 

• Increeteing the number of school- 
mandated physical education programs 
that focus on health-related physical 
fitness."'" 

we are not as fit as we should be. Don Bai- 
ley s Saskatchewan Growth Study shows that 
fitness is a decreasing function of age— that 
's, the fitness level of our children decreases 
from the time we sit them behind a desk, in 
grade one (holding height and weight 
constant). ""5 

3. "Because exercise has positive effects 
on health, the school has an ever increasinci 
responsibility for providing adequate time 
and space for physical activity."**^ 

4. "If we wish to develop fully functioning 



human beings with an appetite and belief in 
physical activity as well as the body manage- 
ment skills to pursue exercise, sports and 
daily life activities with efficiency and plea- 
sure, it becomes increasingly important to 
provide well-planned physical education pro- 
grams for these early years."^' 

5. "Schools are the only direct link that 
society has with all children. Schools are the 
logical vehicle through which children can 
learn the skills, knowledge and attitudes that 
are essential In acquiring and maintaining 
appropriate activity patterns."^^ 

MOVEMENT IS NATURAL 

6. "Research shows that man is an active 
being. He cannot do nothing. Graduate stu- 
dents in several psychological studies were 
paid to do absolutely nothing in a stimulus 
free environment; however, they had to give 
up."*9 

7. "The function of the organs of the body 
improve with use."^ 

8. "Research points to the need for physi- 
cal activity in today's sedentary age."^' 

9. "On the average, children who partici- 
pate in many activities and who produce the 
most school work of various kinds are those 
who are physically strong and energetic, not 
given to absences from school, and devel- 
opmentally advanced."" 

IMPROVES SELF IMAQE 

10. "Physical Education can have a strong 
impact on the development of self-concepts. 
The student who is positively oriented and 
has a sense of belonging, worth and compe- 
tence possesses a strong foundation for 
learning. Physical education is a unique 
medium for establishing this foundation 
which enhances leaming in other curriculum 
areas. SkilL and knowledge are learned and 
often forgotten. But, knowing how to learn 
and having a fxjsitive orientation to learning 
will last a lifetime."53 

11. "Physical education programs help in 
the development of self image. It has been 
found that the way people see themselves is 
in part dependent on the way they see them- 
selves physically. In this way, physical educa- 
tion programs designed to meet individual 
needs can assist in the development of total 
self-image. It appears, from social psychology 
research, that good self image is vital to 
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healthy suivlval In today's society."'^ 

12. "Concept of self and readiness to 
attempt things are profoundly influenced by 
the quality of the child's body and the kind 
of skills he develops in using it."^^ 

lJVU>ROVES LEARNING 

13. "The radically differing nature of the 
physical activity class inevitably counteracts 
the boredom of teacher and pupils, while the 
body movement demanded in the activity 
sessions has a direct arousing effect upon all 
who are involved. Moreover, the investiga- 
tions of Piaget and other psychologists have 
underscored the close linkage between the 
learning of psychomotor and intellectual 
skills in the young child."* 

14. "An improved perception and under- 
standing of the body in motion inevitably 
enhances the acquisition not only of writing 
skills, but also of mathematical ability."" 

1 5. "It seems fair to conclude from the 
Trois Rivieres study that a substantial seg- 
ment of primary school curricular time can 
be reallocated to physical education without 
jeopardizing academic learning . . . suggests 
further that an enhanced physical activity 
requirement can facilitate the early learning 
of some disciplines such as mathematics."^ 

16. "One or more motor performance var- 
iables were found to be significantly related 
to reading and mathematical abilities in the 
second, fourth, and sixth grades for each of 
the three groups analyzed. This finding 
would seem to suggest the inclusion of 
motor performance objectives in the elemen- 
tary physical education curriculum and to 
further solidify the role of physical education 
in the "back to basics" movement with read- 
ing and mathematics."*^ 

17. "Consistent with other studies, there 
appears to be a low but significant relation- 
ship between reading and mathematical abili- 
ties and selected motor performance varia- 
bles among Georgia children in the second, 
fourth and sixth grades. These data suggest 
that inclusion of specific motor developmen- 
tal activities as well as games and rhythms in 
the elementary school physical education 
curriculum might enhance academic 
performance."^" 

18. "Some educational psychologists 
(Kephart. Piaget. Getman) think that integra- 
tion of learning may be aided by teaching 



physical activity to children. They imply that 
the cognitive, affective and psychomotor 
domains develop together, and that move- 
ment provides a base for learning. 

'Boorman (1972) and Vallance (1975) 
have shown that the use of creative dance 
has Improved children's use of language and 
clarified the use of line In their art.' 

The Vanves Project (MacKenzie, 1974), 
Project HOPE (1974) and PEP in New York 
(1975) clearly indicate that students partici- 
pating in regular physical activity programs 
often Improve their academic work."^' 

19. "Perhaps, most exciting of all is the 
increasing recognition of the contributions - 
that the psychomotor experiences make to 
total learning."«2 

20. "There Is increasing recognitior* of the 
need to provide children with a wide range of 
sensory and social experiences to facilitate 
learning and total development. Basic com- 
mon sense tells us that play, movement and 
natural human learning are much the same 
thing . . . moving, feeling, and knowing are in 
reality, one whole."" 

21. "An extensive study conducted at 
(JCLA on three- and four-year-olds (D. 
Hansen and V. Hunt et al) reveals that cogni- 
tive learning based on multi-sensory expe- 
riences is more effective than that based on 
sedentary academic tasks. Movement- 
oriented programs resulted in a significant 
decrease in anxiety, producing a feeling of 
well-being which allowed the child to inte- 
grate learning within himself more 
efficiently."" 

IMPROVES PEER RELATIONSHIPS 

22. "The development of motor abilities is 
especially important to the social and emo- 
tional adjustment of boys and girls. Anyone 
who has watched elementary boys and girls 
on the playground realizes that those who 
have highly developed motor skills are much 
more acceptable to the group than those 
children who have few such skills."^* 

23. "The status of the elementary school 
child with his peers is dependent to a great 
extent on his motor skills and his behavior in 
game situations. 'The child soon learns that 
he will be judged by what his body accom- 
plishes. . . . this is one of the lessons of life 

. . . that we are judged by our bodies and 
can improve them.*"^ 
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24. "The primary motivation for the in- 
creased adult participation in physical activity 

, programs is an increased awareness of the 
health related benefits associated with the 
type of movement regularly conducted in 
physical education."^' 

25. "Gilliam et al demonstrated that phys- 
ical education programs which were com- 
prised of vigorous activities led to a more 
active lifestyle by the participants during their 
freetime, including summer vacation."^ 

26. "Shepard et al reported that the addi- 
tion of one hour of supplemental physical 
education per day had a significant effect on 
improving the motor performance and phys- 
ical condition of elementary school children. 
During this 8 year study, the differences 
between the experimental and control groups 
became more profound, demonstrating the 
long-term benefits of a systematic program."^^ 

27. "Research indicates that motor skills 
learned in physical education classes may be 
the stimulus for increased activity during 
leisure time."^° 

28. "Evidence suggests that whenever a 
concerted effort has been made to provide 
sufficient time and opportunities for skill 
development and physical fitness through 
school based physical education programs, 
there is a positive carry-over effect on free- 
time activities." 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
CHILDREN 

29. "On tfie basis of research findings to 
date we can say: 

1 ) Physics! activity is necessary to sup- 
port normal growth in children. 

2) Inactivity as a youngster can have a 
bearing on mature functional capacity and 
consequently may be directly related to a 
number of adult health problems. 

3) The basic orientation toward expe- 
rience Is established early In life. If we want 
adult participation in physical activity, it 
should be remembered that motivation 
towards activity is probably laid down at a 
very early age. "As the twig is bent, so grows 
the tree." 

4) Learning Inside the classroom may 
be enhanced and supported by activities ouL- 
side the classroom. "All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy."''^ 



30. "It is a well-established fact that physi- 
cal activity is essential to the development of 
the growing child as well as to the continu- 
ing health and well-being of youth and 
adults, In addition, there is an increasing 
body of knowledge which supports the Inter- 
relationships of the psychomotor, cognitive 
and affective domains of leaming,"" 

31. "During grades 1-6, a child quickly 
develops physical skills. It is important to use 
this time to develop a foundation of basic 
skills on which to build at a later time. It is 
also the best time for children with motor 
learning difficulties to make progress."'^ 

32. "Research shows that attitudes are 
developed at a young age and, once formed, 
are difficult to change. It is important, then, 
to develop attitudes conducive to physical 
activity early if we wish physical activity to be 
part of a person's lifestyle throughout their 
life. 

Gumming concluded that 'such attitudes 
are important later in life for the prevention 
of premature heart disease, since adequate 
exercise can reduce heart attacks by up to 
fifty percent."'^ 

33. "Younger organisms have more avail- 
able energy than older ones and they convert 
it into activity at a more rapid rate."'^ 

IV. PE Teachers 
And Specialists 

1. "Good physical education programs 
produce good results. In a 5-year study cov- 
ering 2,648 high schools in 25 states, pupil 
achievement in course objectives was directly 
proportional to the quality of the program. 
While elaborate facilities are not necessary 
for good developmental programs, achieve- 
ment is directly related to standards govern- 
ing the program administration.'"'^ 

2. "In a study to determine selected motor 
skill performance differences of children 
taught by a physical education specialist and 
a classroom teacher, the results were found 
to be as follows: 

(1) The physical education specialist 
has a more positive effect than does 
the classroom teacher on selected 
motor skill learning by elementary 
school age boys and girls. 
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(2) Instruction l>y the physical education 
specialist will more likely lessen the 
differences between the girls' and 
boys' perfornnances than instruction 
by the classroom teacher. 

(3) Girls appear to benefit slightly more 
than boys from Instruction by the 
physical education specialist 

(4) In most cases, sixth grade boys 
score significantly higher than sixth 
grade girls on selected motor 
skills."'® 

V. Status Of 
Physical Education 

1. "Only an estimated one third of chil- 
dren and adolescents ages 10 to 17 partici- 
pate in daily school physical education pro- 
grams, and the numbers are declining."'* 

2. "Many high school programs focus on 
competitive sports that involve a relatively 
small proportion of students."** 

3. "An estimated 16 million children and 
youth participate in school sponsored physi- 
cal education programs in the 6-17 age 



group."*' 

4. "Of the estimated 37 million students 
between 10 and 17 years of age, only one 
third are involved in dally physical education 
programs, with the greatest concentration of 
these in the elementaiy and middle 
schools."*" 

5. "The group of 60 million school-aged 
children and youth represents the potential 
for establishing the knowledge, skills and 
values that v^ll lead to a lifetime of healthful 
living. The cost-benefits of habitual physical 
activity as a pattern of daily living are at a 
maximum when they are established in the 
elementary school and reinforced throughout 
the school years."'' 

6. "The number of young women partici- 
pating in interscholastic and intercollegiate 
sports has quadrupled in a decade."^ 

7. "Eighteen million boys and girls tiy out 
for the Presidential Physical Fitness Award 
each schoolyear."'' 

8. "Ninety percent of the Americans ques- 
tioned in a national survey say we should 
have physical education programs in our 
elementaiy and secondary schools."'®^ 
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State House 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-7391 

Sen. Paul R. Hess 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cnuc. 

Siaie House 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(9i3) 296^7382 



Rep. Don Crumbiker 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913)296-7660 

Rep. William W. Bunten 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-7671 

Joint Legislative 
Educational Planning 
Cmle. 

c/c Secretary of the 
Senate 
State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-2456 

KENTUCKY 

Sen. Nelson Robert Allen 

Chairman 

Senate Eduottion Cmte. 
State Capitol ) 
Frankfort. kV 40601 
(502) 564-2500 

Rep. Jody Richards 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2S00 

LOUISIANA 

Sen. Armand Brinkhaus 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Baton Rouge. LA 70804 
(504) 342-2040 

Rep. Jimmy D. Long 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-7393 

MAINE 

Sen. Kenneth D. Hayes 

Rep. Stephanie Locke 

CQ-Chairmen 

Joint Education Cmte. 

Rm. 437, State House 

Augusta. ME 04333 

MARYLAND 

Sen. Laurence Levitan 

Chairman 

Senate Budget & 

Taxation Cmte. 

Rm. lOO. James Office 

Bldg. 

Annapolis. MD 21401 
(301) 841-3690 

Sen. Rosalie Abrams 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Presidential Wing 
James Office Bldg. 
Annapolis. MD 21401 
(301) 841-3677 



Del R. Clayton Mitchell Jr. 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 131. House Office 
Bldg. 

Annapolis. MD 21401 
(301)841*3407 

Del. Helen Koss 
Chairman 

House Constitutional 
& Administrative Law 
Cmte. 

Rm. 141. House Office 
Bldg. 

Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301)841-3502 

Del. Tyras S. Athey 

Chairman 

House Ways & 

Means Cmte. 

Rm. Ill, House Office 

Bldg. 

Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301) 841-3469 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Sen. Gerard D*Amico 
Rep. James Collins 
Co-Chairmen 
Joint Education Cmte.. 
State House 
Boston, MA 02133 
(617) 727-2121 

MICHIGAN 

Sen. David M. Serotkin 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing. Ml 48909 
(517) 373 7670 

Rep. Wilfred D. Webb 
Chairman 
House Colleges & 
Universities Cmte. 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing. Ml 48909 
(517) 373-6094 

Rep. William R. Keith 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing. Ml 48909 
(517) 373-6576 

MINNESOTA 

Sen. James C. Pehler 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Rm. 306. State Capitol 
St. Paul. MN SSI55 
(612) 296-4185 

Sen. Douglas J. Johnson 
Chairman 

Senate Taxes & Tax 
Laws Cmte. 
Rm. 205. Slate Capitol 
St. Paul MN 55155 
(612) 296-4839 



Rep. Bob McEachern 

Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
Rm. 175» State Office 
Bldg. 

St. Paul. MN 5515S 
(612) 296-4237 

Rep. Lyndon R. Carlson 
Chairman 

Education Division of 
House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 234, State Office 
Bldg. 

St. Paul, MN 55155 
(612) 2964255 

Rep. Ken G. Nelson 
Chairman 
Education Finance 
Division of House 
Education Cmte. 
Rm. 175. State Office 
Bldg. 

St. Paul, MN 55155 
(612) 296-4244 

Rep. John D, Tomlinson 

Chairman 

House Taxes Cmte. 

Rm. 339, State Office 

Bldg. 

St. Paul. MN 55155 
(612) 296-4259 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sen. Carl J. Cordon 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte« 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson. MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

Sen. John Fraiser Jr. 
Chairman 
Senate Universities 
& Colleges Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

Rep. Robert G. Clark Jr. 
Chairman 

Holise Education Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

Rep. James C. Sumner 
Chairman 
House Universities 
& Colleges Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

MISSOURI 

Sen. Nelson B. Tinnin 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
' State Capitol 
Jefferson City. MO 65101 
(314) 7SI-2I51 

Rep. Gary D. Shorpe 
Chairman 
House Education 
(Elementary & 
Secondary) Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 751-2151 
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Rep. Wil. lie Weber 

Chairman 

House Education 

(Higher) Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City. MO 65101 

(314) 7SI-21S1 

Rep. Ray Hamlett 

Chairman 

House License A 

Related Matters Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City, MO 6SI0I 

(314) 751-2151 

MONIANA 
Sen. Bob Brown 
Chairman- 
Senate Education & 
Cultural Resources Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-2511 

Rep. Fritz Daily 
Chairman 

House Education & 
Cultural Resources 
Cmte, 

State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-2511 

NHBRASKA 

Sen. Tom Vickers 

Chairman 

Education Cmte. 

Rm. 1110. Slate Capitol 

Lincoln, NE 68509 

(402) 471-2805 

NEVADA 
Sen. Joe Neal 
Chairman 
Senate Human 
Resources & Facilities 
Cmte. 

Rm. 201 Ot Legislative 
Bldg. 

Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3647 

Asmblymn. Robert G. 

Cruddock 

Chairman 

Assembly Education Cmte. 
Rm. 314, Legislative 
Bldg. 

Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3581 

M \v mavipsmire: 
Sen. Vance R. Kelly 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Rm. 104. Legislative 
Office Uldg. 
Concord. NH 03301 
(603) 271.2735 

Rep. William P. Boucher 
Chairman 

House tducaiion Cmte. 
Rm. 202. Legislative 
Office Bldg. 
( oncord. NH 03301 
(603) 271-3333. 3334 



NEW JERSEY 

Sen. Matthew Feldman 

Chairman 

Senate Education 

Cmte, 

State House 
Trenton, NJ 0862$ 
(609) 292*1646 

Asmblymn. Mildred Barry 

Carvin 

Chairman 

Assembly Education 
Cmte. 

State House 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292*1646 

Asmblymn. Joseph V. Doria 
Jr. 

Chairman 

Assembly Higher , 
Education & Regulated 
Professions Cmte. 
State House 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 29M646 

NFW MEXICO 

Sen. Timothy Z. Jennings 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827^11 

Rep. Samuel F. Vigil 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-4011 

NEW YORK 

Sen. James H. Donovan 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Rm. 708, Legislative 
Bldg. 

Albany, NY 12224 
(518) 455-2211 

Sen. Kenneth P. LaValle 
Chairman 
Senate Higher 
Education Cmte. 
Rm. 805, Legislative 
Bldg. 

Albany. NY 12224 
(518) 455^3132 

Asmblymn. Mark Alan 

Siegel 

Chairman 

Assembly Higher 

Education Cmte. 

Rm. 842, Legislative 

Bldg. 

Albany, NY 12224 
(518) 455^794 

NORIM ( AROI ISA 
Sen. Marvin Ward 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations- 
Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
(919J 733-1110 



Sen. Lura Tally 
Chairman 
Senate Higher 
Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733*1110 

Sen. James D. Speed * 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733*1110 

Rep. 0. Malcolm Fulcher 
Chairman 

House Appropriations— 
Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-IUO 

Rep. Gordon H. Greenwood 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Expansion Budget on ' 
Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-1110 

Rep. Jo Graham Foster 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919)733-1110 

Rep. Betty D. Thomas 
Chairman 
House Higher 
Education Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-1110 

Rep. T. Clyde Auman 
Chairman 
House University 
Board of Governors 
Nominating Cmte. 
State Legislative Bldg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-1110 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Sen. Curtis Peterson 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Bismarcki ND 58505 
(701) 224*2000 

Rep. Irven Jacobson 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-2000 

OHIO 

Sen. Oliver Ocasek 
Chairman 

Senate Education & 
Retirement Cmte. 
State House 
Columbus. OH 43216 
(614) 4664823 



Rep. Thonuu C. Sawyef / 

Chairman / 
House Education Cmte. , 
State House 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-5441 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen. Junes F. Howell 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 524^126 

Rep. Jim Fried 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2711 

OREGON 

Sen. CUfford W. Trow 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3131 

Rep. Annette Farmer 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-3131 

Rep. Dick Springer 
Chairman 

Senate Labor Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Salem. OR 97310 
(503)378-3131 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Sen. Ralph W. Hess 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Rm. 351, Capitol Bldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
(717) 783-3817 

Rep. James J. A. Gallagher 

Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
Rm. 637. Capitol Bldg. 
Harrisburg. PA 17120 
(717) 787:7044 

Rep. Mark B. Cohen 
Chairman 

House Labor RelaMons 
Cmte. 

Rm. 106, South Office Bldg. 
Harrisburg. PA 17120 
(717) 787-4117 

RHODE ISLAND 
Sen. J. William Inglesby 
Chairman 

Senate Health, Education & 
Welfare Cmte. 
State House 
Providence. Rl 02903 
(401)277-2293 

Rep. Anthony J. Carcieri 
Chainman 

House Health. Education & 
Welfare Cmte. 
State House 
Providence. Rl 02903 
(401)277-2356 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sen. Harry A. Chapman Jr. 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State House 
Columbia. SC 29211 
(803) 7S8-388S 

V 

Rep. Eugene C. Stoddard 

Chairman 

Mouse Education & Public 
Works Cmte. 
State House 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 738*3832 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sen. Henry Poppen 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capiiol 
Hierrc» SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

Sen. Alva Scarbrough 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

Sen. G. Homer Harding 
Chairman 

Senate State Affairs Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierr^^. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

Rep. Harold Sieh 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

Rep. Donald J. Ham 
Chairman 

House Election Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

Rep. Joseph Barnett 
Chairman 

House State affairs Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3011 

TENNESSEE 

Sen. Anna Belle Clement 

O'Brien 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Stale Capitol 
Nashville. TN 37219 
(615) 741-3011 

Rep. Waller Work 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
Stale Capiiol 
Nashville. TN 37219 
(615) 741-3011 



TEXAS 

Sen. Carl Parker 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Rm, 129A, State Capitol 
Austin, TX 78701 
(312)473*2809 

Rep. Wilhelmina Delco 
Chairman 

House Higher Education 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Austin, TX 78701 
(312)473-3973 

Rep. Biil Haley 
Chairman 

House Public Education 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Austin, TX 78701 
(312)473-3619 

UTAH 

Sen. Wayne L. Sandberg 

Chairman 

Senate Higher 

Education Cmte, 

State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) 533-4000 

Sen. William T. Barton 

Chairman 

Senate Public 

Education Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) 333-4000 

Rep. Kim R. Burningham 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 
(801) 333-4000 

Sen, Richard J. Carllng 

Rep. G. LaMont Richards 

Co-Chairmen 

Joint Higher Education 

Appropriations Cmte. 

§tate Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) 533-4000 

Sen. Haven J. Barlow 

Rep. Lorin N. Pace 

Co-Chairmen 

Joint Public Education 

Appropriations Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) 533-4000 

VERMONT 

Sen. Richard C. Soule 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Stale House 
Mompelier, VT 05602 

(802) 828*1110 



Rep. Marie Powers Condon 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Hpuse 
Montpeller, VT 03602 
(802) 828-1 110 

VIRGINIA 

Sen, Adelard L. Brault 
Chairman 

Senate Education & 
Health Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-0000 

Sen. Frederick T. Gray 
Chairman 

Senate Rehabilitation 
& Social Services Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 766-0000 

Del. Dorothy S. McDiarmid 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte, 
State Capitol 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-0000 

Del. J. Samuel Glasscock 
Chairman 

House Health, Welfare 
& Institutions Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-0000 

WASHINGTON 

Sen. Marcus S. Gaspard 

Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
Legislative BIdg. 
Olympia, WA 98304 
(206) 733-7648 

Rep. Shirley Galloway 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
Rm. 410, House OfHce 
BIdg. 

Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-7872 

Rep. Bill Burns 
Chairman 

House Higher Education 
Cmte. 

Rm. 307, House OfHce 
BIdg. 

Olympia, WA 98304 
(206) 753-7944 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sen. Robert K. Holiiday 
Chairman 

Senate Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Charleston, WV 25303 
(304) 348*3456 

Del. Lyie Sattes 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3456 



WISCONSIN. 

Sen. Carl W. Thompson 

Chairman 

Senate Health, Educdtion* 

Corrections & Human 

Services Cmte. 

Rm. 28S.I State Capitol 

Madison, WI 33702 

(608)266-3318 

Rep. Marjorie Miller 
Chairman 

Assembly Higher & 
Vocational Education 
Cmte. 

Rm. I03W., State Capitol 
Madison, WI 33702 
(608) 266-7321 

Rep. Calvin Potter 
Chairman 

Assembly Primary & 
Secondary Education 
Cmte. 

Rm. low.. State Capitol 
Madison, WI 33702 
(608) 266-0636 

WYOMING 
Sen. John F. Turner 
Chairman 
Senate Education, 
Health & Welfare Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7011 

Rep. Alan C. Stauffer 
Chairman 

House Education Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Cheyenne, WY 820^ 
(307) 777-7011 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cnclmn. Hilda H. M. 
Mason 
Chairman 
Education Cmte. 
Rm. 108, District BIdg. 
1350 E St., NW 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-8072 
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ALABAMA 

Sen. Hinion Milchem 
Chairman 

Senate Finance & Taxation 
(Education & Central Fund) 
Cmtes. 
Slate Capitol 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832-60W 

Rep. Tom C, Coburn 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 832 6011 

ALASKA 

Sen. Don Bennett 

Sen. John Sackett 

Co-Chairmen 

Senate Finance Cmtc» 

State Capitol 

Pouch V 

Juneau. AK 99811 
(907) 465>21ll 

Rep. Al P. Adams 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
S(ate Capitol 
Pouch V 

Juneau. AK 99811 
(907) 465-2111 

ARIZONA 
Sen, Hal Runyan 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte 

Suv.e Capitol 
Phoenix. A/ 85007 
(602) 255-4173 

Sen. Jeffrey Hill 
Chairman 

Senate Finar.vt Cmte» 
State Capaol 
Phocnu. A/ 85007 
(602) 255 5683 

Sen. Cireg Lunn 
Chairman 

Senate Ciovernmcni Cmte. 
Siaic Capirol 
Phoenix. A/ S5(X)7 
(602) 255^5911 

Rep. John W^itaw 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Slate Capitol 
Phoenix. A/ 85007 
(602) 255-3300 

Rep. Jane Dee Hull 
C h,nnnan 
Hou^e CWnernmenl 
()pc^al^v^^l^ C niie. 
Siaic C apMol 
Phocmx, A/ SW7 



Rep. Umes Ratliff 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 2SS«S872 

Rep. John Wettaw 

Sen. Hal Runyan 

Co'Chairmen 

Joint Legislative Budget 

Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5491 

Sen. Stan Turley 
Rep. Frank Kelley 
Co-Chairmen 

Joint Legislative Tax Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 2S5-4233, S73S 

ARKANSAS 
Sen. Ben Allen 
Chairman 

Senate Revenue & Taxation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Little Rock. A R 72201 

(501) 371-3000 

Rep. John E. Miller 

Chairman 

House Revenue & 

Taxation Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501) 371-3000 

Sen. Max Howell 
Rep. John E. Miller 
Co-Chairmcn 
Joint Budget Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-3000 

' CALIFORNIA 

Sen. Alt'rcU E. Alquist 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-5202 

Sen. Dan BoaiN^right 
Chairman 
Senate Revenue & 
Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
SacraFnenio. CA 95814 
(916) 445>3808 

Asmhiymn. Alisier 

McAlisier 

Chairman 

Assembly Finance & 
Insurance Cmie. 
Siaic Capitol 
S.k'ramcnio, CA 95814 
(^IM 445-9161) 



Asmblymn. John 
Vasconcellos 
Chairman 
Assembly Ways& 
Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-7082 

COLORADO 

Sen. Ruth S. Stockton 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 8664866 

Sen. Leslie R* Fowler 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte* 
State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-4866 

Rep. Bob Kirscht 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-2345 

Rep. Paul D. Schauer 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-2345 

CONNECTICUT 
Sen. Cornelius O'Leary 
Rep. Janet Polinsky 
Co-Chairmen 

Joint Appropriations Cmte. 
Rms. 308^312 
State Capitol 
Hartford. CT 06106 
(203) 566-5237 

Sen. Michael J. Skelley 
Rep. Ronald Smoko / 
CO'Chairn^en 
Joint Finance, Revenue & 
Bonding Cmte. / 
Rm. 407-409A, State.Capitol 
Hartford. CT 06106^ 
(203) 566-5722 / 

DELAWARE 

Sen. Harris B, McDowell 

Chairman 

Senate Administrative 
Services/Energy Cmte. 
Legislative Hall 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 7364000 

Sen. Nancy W. Cook 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Legislative Hall 
Do\er, DE 19901 
(302) 736'4(X)0 



Sen. Robert Marshall 
Chairman 
Senate Revenue & 
Taxation Cmte. 
Legislative Hall 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4000 

Rep. Edward J. Bennett 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Legislative Hall 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4000 

Rep. Rodney Dixon 
Chairman 
House Revenue & 
Finance Cmte. 
Legislative Hall 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4000 

FLORIDA 

Sen. Harry D. Johnston 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 426, Senate Office 
BIdg. 

Tallahassee. FL 32301 
(904) 488-5636 

Sen. Gwen Margolis 
Chairman 

Senate Finance, Taxation & 

Claims Cmte. 

Rm. 409, Senate Office 

BIdg. 

Tallahassee, FL 12301 
(904) 488-9010 

Rep. Herbert F. Morgan 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 219, State Capitol 
Tallaha.ssee. FL 32301 
(904) 488-6204 

Rep. Barry Kutun 
Chairman 

House Finance <& Taxation 
Cmte. 

Rm. 202, House Office 
BIdg. 

Tallahassee. FL 32301 
(904) 488-1601 



GEORGIA 
Sen. Terrell Star 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Atlanta. GA 30334 
(404) 656-2000 
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Sen. Jimei L. Utcer 
Chairmui 

Senate Banking, Finance & 
Insurance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 636*2000 

Rep. Lauren McDonald 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Atlanta, CA 30334 
(404) 6S6-2000 

Rep. Marcus E. Collins 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte« 
State Capitol 
Atlanta, CA 30334 
(404) 6S6-2000 

HAWAII 

Sen. Mamoru Yamasaki 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmle. 

State Capitol Bldg. 
Honolulu, HI 98613 
(808) 348-6S12 

Rep. Ken Kiyabu 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol Bldg. 
Honolulu, HI 98613 
(808) S48-7860 

IDAHO 

Sen. David Little 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334^2411 

Sen. Dane Watkins 
Chairman 

Senate Local Government & 
Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-2411 

Rep. Kathleen W. Gurnscy 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-2411 

Rep. Steve Antone 

Chairman 

House Revenue & Taxation 
Cmle, 

Siaie Capitol 
Boise. ID 83720 
(208) 334-2411 



Rep. Noy E. Bracken 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-2411 

Rep. Kathleen W, Ournsey 
Sen. David Little 
Co-Chairmen 
Joint Finance-*- 
Appropriations Cmte. 
Rm. 328, State Capitol 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-3331 

ILLINOIS 

Sen. Howard W. Carroll 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 1 
Cmte. 

State House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-6962 

Sen. Kenneth V. Buzbee 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations II 
Cmte. 

State House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-6962 

Sen. Jeremiah E. Joyce 
Chairman 

Senate Finance & Credit 
Regulations Cmte. 
State House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-8806 

Sen. Dawn Clark Netsch 
Chairman 

Senate Revenue Cmte. 
State House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-8817 

Rep. Ted E. Leverenz 
Chairman 

House Appropriations I 
Cmte. 

Stcte House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-8795 

Rep. Woody Bowman 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 11 
Cmte. 

State House 
Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 782-8795 

Rep. Daniel M. Pierce 
ChairiTian 

House Revenue Cmte, 
State House 
Springfield. |L 62706 
(217) 782-4497 



INDIANA 

Sen. Lawrence M. Borst 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317)269-3400 

Rep. Patrick J. Kiely 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte« 
Rm. 4A-IA, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 269*3581 

IOWA 

Sen. . Arthur Small 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmt',^ 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, lA 50319 

(515) 281-3812 

Sen. Norman Rodgers 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-3721 

Sen. Al Miller 
Chairman 

Senate Local Government 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, I A 50319 

(515) 281-6960 

Sen. Tom Slater 
Chairman 

Senate State Government 
Cmtfe. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, I A 50319 

(515) 281-5683 

Sen. William Palmer 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, lA 50319 

(515) 281-5490 

Rep. Tom Jochum 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, lA 50319 

(515)281-5039 

Rep. Michael Connolly 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Des Moines. lA 50319 
(515) 281-3812 



Rep. Jim 0*Kane 
Chairman 

House Local Government 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, lA S0319 

(515) 28M947 

Rep. Tom Swartz 
Chairman 

House State Government 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Des Moines, I A 50319 

(515) 281-3930 

Rep. Minnette Doderer 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
* Des Moines, I A S0319 
(515) 281-3918 



KANSAS 
Sen. Paul Burke 
Chairman 

Senate Assessment & 
Taxation 
State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-7370 

Sen. Paul R. Hess 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-7382 

Rep. James D. Braden 
Chairman 

House Assessment & 
Taxation Cmte. 
State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-7679 

Rep. William W. Bunten 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmie. 
State House 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-7671 

KENTUCKY 

Sen. Michael S. Maloney 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations & 
Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Frankfort. KY 40601 
(502) 564-2500 

Rep. Joe Clarke 
Chairman 

House Appropriations & 
Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2500 
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LOUISIANA 
Sen. B. B. Raybum 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol ^ 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-2040 

Sen. Bryan A. Posion 

Chairman 

Senate Revenue & Fiscal 

Affairs Cmie. 

State Capitol 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(S04) 342-2040 

Rep. Kevin P. Reilly 
Chairman 

House Appropriaiions 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-7393 

Rep. John A. Alario Jr. 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmic. 
State Capitol- 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-7393 

Sen. B. B. Raybum 
Chairman 

Joint Legislative Budget 
Cmte. 

P.O. Box 44294, State 
Capitol 

Baton Rouge. LA 70804 
(504) 342-7244 

MAINE 

Sen. Mary Najarian 
Rep. Donald V. Carter 
Co-chairmen 
Joint Appropriations & 
Financial Affairs Cmte. 
Rm. 228, State House 
Augusta, MB 04333 
(207) 289-3327 

Sen. Frank P. Wood 
Rep. H. Craig Higgins 
Co-Chairmen 
Jomi Taxation Cmte. 
Rm. 427. Siaie Mouse 
Augusta, Ml: 04333 
(207) 289-2928 

MARYLAND 

Sen. Laurence Levitan 

Chairman 

Senate Budget & Taxation 

C'mte. 

Rm 100. James Office BIdg. 
Annapolis. MD 21401 
(3UU 841 '3690 

Sen. Rosalie Abrams 
C h,iinnan 

Son.iic f mance Cmie. 
PfcsKicniial ^^ mg 
Janu»s Olfiwe BM^i. 
Ann.ipoiiN. Ml) 21401 
l30l 841 ^b"? 



Del. R. Clayton Mitchell 
Jr. 

Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 131, House Office 
BIdg. 

Annapolis, MO 21401 
(301)841*3407 

Del. Helen Koss 
Chairman 

House Constitutional A 
Administrative Law 
Cmte. 

Rm. 141, House Office 
BIdg. 

Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301) 841-3502 

Del. Tyras S, Athey 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

Rm. Ill, House Office 
BIdg. 

Annapolis. MD 21401 
(301) 841-3469 

Sen. Dennis F. Rasmussen 
Chairman 

Joint Budget & Audit Cmte, 
Presidential Wing 
James Office BIdg. 
Annapolis. MD 21401 
(301) 841-3710 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Sen. Chester G. Atkins 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte, 

State House 
Boston, MA 02133 
(617) 722-1481 

Rep. Michael C. Crecdon 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State House 
Boston, MA 02133 
(617) 722-2380 

Sen. John W. Olver 

Rep. Charles F. Flaherty Jr. 

Co-Chairmen 

Joint Taxation Cmte. 

State House 

Boston. MA 02133 

(617) 722^2380 

MICHIGAN 

Sen. James DcSana 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations & 
Reiiremeni Cmie. 
Siaie Capitol 
P O. Box 300.^6 
Lansnig. Ml 48909 
(517) 373-7800 



Sen. Gary G. Corbin 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-1636 

Rep. J. Jacobetti 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-1260 

Rep. H. Lynn Jondahl 
Chairman 

House Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
P.O. Box 30036 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-2052 

MINNESOTA 

Sen. Gerald L. Willet 

Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 121, State Capitol 
St, Paul, MN 55155 
(612) 296-6436 

Sen. Douglas J. Johnson 
Chairman 

Senate Taxes & Tax Laws 
Cmte. 

Rm. 205. State Capitol 
St. Paul. MN 55155 
(612) 296-6436 

Rep. James I. Rice 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 246. State Office BIdg. 
St. Paul. MN 55155 
(612) 296-4262 

Rep. John D. Tomlinson 

Chairman 

House Taxes Cmte. 

Rm. 339. State Office BIdg. 

St. Paul. MN 55155 

(612) 296-4259 

Rep. C. Thomas. Oslhoff 
Chairman 

Tax Laws Division of House 
Taxes Cmte. 

Rm. 334. State Office BIdg. 
St. Paul. MN 55155 
(612) 29M224 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sen. Glenn S. Dewcese 

Chairman 

Senaie Appropriations 
Cmte. 

P O. Box 1018 
Jackson. MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 



Sen. Robert L. Crook 
Chairman 

Senate Fees, Salaries & 
Administration Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

Sen. Ellie Bodron 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601)359-1000 

Rep. F. Edwin Perry 
Chairman 

House. Appropriations 
Cmte. 

P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson. MS 39205 
(601) 359*1000 

Rep. Thomas L. Brooks 
Chairman 

House Fees & Salaries of . 
Public Officers 
P.O, Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

Rep. H. L. Merideth Jr. 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
P.O. Box 1018 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 359-1000 

MISSOURI 

Sen. Edwin L. Dirck 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751-2151 

Sen. Truman E. Wilson 
Chairman 

Senate Budget Control 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City. MO 65101 

(314)751-2151 \ 

Sen. Edwin L. Dirck 
Chairman 

Senate State Fiscal Affairs 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City. MO 65101 

(314) 751-2151 

Sen. James L. Mathewson 
Chairman 

Senate Ways& Means 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 

(314) 751^2151 
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Rep. Everett Brown 
Chairman 

House Appropriations-^ 
Education & Transportation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City, MO 6SI0I 

(314) 751-2131 

Rep. Randall Robb 
Chairman 

House Appropriations-- 
Cencal Administration 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City, MO 65I0I 

(314) 751-2151 

Rep. Carole Roper Park 
Chairman 

House Appropriations- 
Mental Health Cmte. 
Stale Capitol 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 75J-2151 

Rep. James Russell 
Chairman 

House Appropriations- 
Natural & Economic 
Resources Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Jefferson City. MO 65101 
(314) 751-2151 

Rep. Wayne Goode 
Chairman 

House Appropriations- 
Social Services & 
Corrections Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Jefferson City. MO 65101 
(314) 751-2151 

Rep. Marvin Proffer 
Chairman 

House Budget Cmte. 
Stale Capiiol 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 751 3604 

Rep. Elbert Walton 
Chairman 

House l iscal Affairs Cmte. 
Siaie C apilol 
Jefferson City. MO 65101 
(314) 751-2151 

Rep, Esiil Fretwell 
Chairman 
House Property 
f.quali/aiion & 
C'lassiricanon Cmie. 
Slate Capiiol 
Jefferson Cily. MO 65101 
(314) 751-2151 

Rep. Karen McCarthy 

Ikuson 

( hairnian 

Mouse Revenue & 

\ ^.onomics C rnic. 

S\Mr C apilol 

Jcricrson ( ii\. MC) 65101 

(314) ^51-2151 



MONTANA 
Sen. Mftit Himil 
Chairman 

Senate Finance & Claims 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Helena, MT S9620 
(406)449-2511 

Sen. Pat M. Coodover 
Chairman 

Senate Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-2511 

Rep. Francis Bardanouve 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmif, 

State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-2511 

Rep. Dan Yardley 
Chairman 

House Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-2511 

NEBRASKA 

Sen. Jerome Warner 

Chairman 

Appropriations Cmte. 
Rm. 1000, State Capitol 
Lincoln. NE 68509 
(402) 471*2731 

Sen. Calvin Carsten 

Chairman 

Revenue Cmte. 

Rm. 1522, State Capitol 

Lincoln, NE 68509 

(402) 471-2613 

NEVADA 

Sen. Floyd R. Lamb 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 233, Legislative BIdg. 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3653 

Sen. James H. Bilbray 
Chairman 

Senate Taxation Cmte. 
Rm. 205B, Legislative Bldg. 
CarsQiTGlVrNV 89710 
(702) 885*2651 

Asmblymn. Paul W. May 
Chairman 

Assembly Taxation Cmte. 
Rm. 210D, Legislative BIdg. 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-3635 

Asmblymn. Roger Bremner 
Chairman 

Assembly Ways & Means 
Cmie. 

Rm. 236. Legislative BIdg. 
Carson City. NV 89710 
(702) 885-3659 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sen. Jean T. White 
Sen. Ralph D. Hough 
Co-Chalrmen 
Senate Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 120. State House 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271*3166 

Sen. Clesson J. Blaisdell 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

Rm. 104, Legislative Office 
BIdg. 

Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-2715 

Rep. William F. Kidder 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 104, State House 
Concord, NH C3301 
(603) 271-3I6S 

Kep. Kenneth J. MacDonald 
Chairman 

House Regulated Revenues 
Cmte. 

Rm. 308, Legislative Office 
BIdg. 

Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3458, 3459 

Rep. W. Douglas Scamman 
Jr. 

Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
Rm. 204, Legislative Office 
BIdg. 

Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3363, 3364 

Rep. William F. Kidder 
Chairman 

Fiscal Cmte. of the General 
Court 

Rm. 101, State House 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3431 

NEW JERSEY 

Sen. Laurence S. Weiss 

Chairman 

Senate Revenue, Finance & 
Appropriations Cmte. 
State House \ 
Trenton, NJ 08625 ^ 
(609) 984-5247 

Asmblymn. Robert C. 

Janiszewski 

Chairman 

Assembly Revenue, Finance 
& Appropriations Cmte. 
State House 
Trenton. NJ 08625 
(609) 292-8870 



NEW MEXICO 
Sen. Alex 0. Martinez 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87S03 
(SOS) 827-4011 

Rep. Fred Luna 
Chairman 

House Appropriations & 
Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87S03 
(SOS) 827-4011 

Rep. Max Coll 
Chairman 

House Taxation & Revenue 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87">3 

NEW YORK 

Sen. John J. Marchi 

Chairman 

Senate. Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 913, Legislative BIdg. 
Albany, NY 12224 
(518) 4SS-321S 

Sen. Roy M. Goodman 
Chairman 

Senate Investigations & 
Taxation Cmte. 
Rm. 310, Legislative BIdg. 
Albany, NY 12224 
(518) 455-3411 

Asmblymn. Arthur J. 

Kremer 

Chairman 

Assembly Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

Rm. 923, Legislative BIdg. 
Albany, NY 12224 
(518) 455-3851 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Sen. Harold W. Hardison 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-1110 

Sen. Elton Edwards 

Sen. Robert B. Jordan 111 

Co-Chairmen 

Senate Base Budget Cmte. 

State Legislative BIdg. 

Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-1110 

Sen. Conrad R. Duncan Jr. 
Sen. Marshall A. Rauch 
Co-chairmen 
Senate Finance Cmte. 
Stale Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
(919) 733->lllO 
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Sen. J. J. Hurrington 
Sen. R. P. Thomis 
Co-Chairmen 
Senate Ways & Means 
Cmle. 

State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh, NC 2^61 1 
(919) 73MIIO 

Rep. Allen Adams 
Chairman 

House Appropriations- 
Base Buciget Cmte. 
State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleii^h. NC 27611 
(919) 733*1110 

Rep. William T. Watkins 
Chairman 

House Appropriations- 
Expansion Budget Cmte. 
State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
(919) 733-1110 

Rep. Gerald L. Anderson 
Chairman 

House Economy Cmie. 
State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
(919) 733' 11 10 

Rep. D.vight W. Quinn 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmle. 
State Legislative BIdg. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733*1110 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Sen. Evan Lips 
Chairman 

■Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Bismarck. ND 58505 
(701) 224-20(X^ 

Sen. C. W. Goodman 
Chairman 

Senate Finance & Taxation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Bismarck. ND 58505 
(701) 224*2000 

Rep. Charles Meriens 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Bismarck. ND 58505 
(701) 224-2000 

Rep. George Sinner 
Chairman 

House Finance & Taxation 
Cmte. 

Siaie Capitol 
Bismarck. ND 58505 
(701) 224-2000 



OHIO 

Sen. Williun F. Bowen 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Columbus, OH 43216 
(614)466-3980 

Sen. Marcus A. floberto 
Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte. ^ 
State House 
Columbusi OH 43216 
(6I4)466'-7041 

Rep. William Hinig 
Chairman 
House Finance & 
Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State House 
Columbus. OH 432IS 
(614) 466-S476 

Rep. Dean Conley 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State House 
Columbus, OH 432IS 
(614)466-1417 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen. Rodger A. Randle 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capiiol 

Oklahoma Cay. OK 73105 
(405) 524^0126 

Sen. Mike Combe 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 524-0126 

Rep. Cleta Oeatherage 
Chairman 

House Appropriations & 
Budget Cmte. 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City. OK 73105 
(40,^ 521-2711 

Rep. William P, Willis 
Chairman 

House Revenue & Taxation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Oklahoma City. OK 73105 
(405) 521-2711 

OREGON 

Sen. Charles Hanlon 
Chairman 

Senate Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Salem. OR 97310 
(503) 378-8700 



Rep. Tom Throop 
Chftirman 

House Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Stiem, OR 97310 
(S03) 378-3131 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sen. Richard A. Tilghman 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 281, Capitol BIdg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
<717) 787.1456 

Sen. Edward L. Howard 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 366, Capitol BIdg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
(717) 787.7305 

Rep. Max Pievsky 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

Rm. 5I2-E.9, Capitol Bldg. 
Harrisburg. PA 17120 
(717) 783-1540 

Rep. Fred A. Trelio 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
Rm. 612, Capitol Bldg. 
Harrisburg. PA 17120 
(717) 783-3780 

RHODE ISLAND 
Sen. Robert J. McKenna 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Providence. Rl 02903 
(401) 277-2480 

Rep. Robert S. Tucker 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Providence. Rl 02903 
(401) 277-2738 

Rep. William L. Drapeau 
Chairman 

Joint Accounts & Claims 
Cmte. 

State House 
Providence. Rt 02903 
(401) 277-2672 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sen. Rembert C. Dennis 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Columbia. SC 29211 
(803) 758-8136 



Rep. Tom 0. Mangum 
Chiirman 

House Ways & Means Cmte* 
State House 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 7S8-89Q0 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sen. Henry Poppen 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(60S) 773.3011 

Sen. Donald Frankenfeld 
Chairman 

Senate Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(60S) 773-3011 

Rep. Harold Sieh 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte, 

State Capitol 
Pierre, SD S7S01 
(60S) 773-3011 

Rep. Walter Miller 
Chairman 

House Taxation Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Pierre, SD S7501 
(60S) 773-3011 

TENNESSEE 

Sen. Douglas Henry Jr. 

Chairman 

Senate Finance. Ways & 
Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
.Nashville. TN 37219 
(61S) 741-3011 

Rep. John T. Bragg 
Chairman 

House Finance. Ways & 
Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Nashville. TN 37219 
(615) 741-3011 

TEXAS 

Sen. Grant Jones 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
Rm. t28C, State Capitol 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-3733 

Rep. Bill Presnal 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 475-5654 
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Rep. Stan Schlueter 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Austin, fx 78701 
(SI2) 47S-964I 

UTAH 

Sen. Charles W. Bulten 
Chairman 

Senate Revenue & Taxation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Salt Lake City. UT 64114 

(801) 333*4000 

Rep. C. Hardy Redd 
Chairman 

House Revenue A Taxation 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) S33-4000 

Sen. Warren E. Pugh 

Rep. Franklin W. Knowlton 

Co-Chairmen 

Joint Executive 

Appropriations Cmte. 

State Capitol 

Sah Lake City, UT 84114 

(801) 533-4000 

VERMONT 

Sen. Robert T. Gannett 

Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State House 
Montpclier, VT 0S602 

(802) 828-1110 

Sen. Arthur Cibb 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State House 
Montpclier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-1110 



Rep. Norman E. Wright 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State House 
Montpelier, VT 0S602 
(802) 828*1110 

Rep. Peter Giuliani 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
State House 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-1110 

VIRGINIA 

Sen. Edward E. WlUey 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitoi 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786*7733 

Del. Richard M. Bagley 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

9th Floor, General Assembly 
BIdg. 

Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-6600 

Del. Theodore V. Morrison 
Jr. 

Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-7301 

WASHINGTON 

Sen. James A. McDermott 

Chairman 

Senate Ways & Means 
Cmte. 

Legislative BIdg. 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-7628 



Rep. Dan Grimm 
Chairman 

House Ways & Means Cmte. 
Rm. 415, House Ofrice 
BIdg. 

Olympia, WA 98504 
{206) 753*7968 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sen. Robert R. Nelson 
Chairman 

Senate Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348*3456 

Rep. Charles M. Polan Jr. 
Chairman 

House Finance Cmte. 
State Capitol 
CI\arleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3456 

WISCONSIN 

Rep. Lloyd H. Kincaid 

Chairman 

Assembly Revenue Cmte. 
Rm. 14N.. State Capitol 
Madison, Wl 53702 
(608) 266-3780 

Sen. Fred A. RIsser 
Rep. John Robinson 
Co-Chairmen 

Joint Survey Cmte. on Debt 
Management 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wl 53702 
(608) 266-2211 

Sen. Gerald A. Kleczka 
Rep. Mary Lou Munts 
Co-Chairmen 
Joint Cmte. on Finance 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wl 53702 
(608) 266-2211 



Sen. Marvine Roshell 
Rep. Steven Brist 
Co-Chairmen 

Joint Survey Cmte. on Tax 
Exemptions ^ 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wt 53702 
(608) 266*2211 

WYOMING 
Sen. Tom Stroock 
Chairman 

Senate Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitoi 
Cheyenne, WV 82002 
(307) 777-7011 

Sen. Robert W. Frlsby 
Chairman 

Senate Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Cheyenne, WV 82002 
(307) 777-7011 

Rep. Tom Jones 
Chairman 

House Appropriations 
Cmte. 

State Capitol 
Cheyenne, WV 82002 
(307) 777-7011 

Rep. Ron Micheli 
Chairman 

House Revenue Cmte. 
State Capitol 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-701 1 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cnclmn. John A. Wilson 
Chairman 

Finance & Revenue Cmte. 
Rm. 121, District BIdg. 
1350 E St., NW 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-8084 



From: State Legislative Leadership, Committees and Staff 1 983- 1 984. Available from The Council of State 
Governments, Iron Works Pike. PO Box 1 1910. Lexington, KY 4057a Price: $15.00. Used by permission. 
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states Resource Directoiy 



This Resource Directory contains information 
about the executive branches of state 
governments pertaining to physical education, 
included are names and addresses of the 
Governors, Superintendents of Education, and 
State Directors of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. All information is current as 
of .April. 1983. 



REGION 1 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

REGION 111 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



REGION II 

New Jersey 
New York • 

REGION IV 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



REGION V 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



REGION VII 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

REGION IX 

Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



-Ten Standard Federal Reglons- 



REGION VI 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 



REGION Vlll 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Gtah 

Wyoming 

RfQlON X 

Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 




/<7 
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Region I 



Oovcmor 
Connecticut 

William A. O'Neill 
State Capitol 
Hartford Cr 061 15 



Joseph E. Brennan 
State House 
Augusta. ME 04330 



Superintendent of Educatio n 

Joseph R. Galotti 

Acting Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford CT 061 15 
(203) 566-5371 



1 



Harold Raynolds, Jr. 
Commissioner 

Department of Educational and 

Cultural Services 
Augusta ME 04333 
(207) 289 2321 



State Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

Roberta Howells 

Director of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford CT 06115 
(203) 566-3873 



Wallace L2Fountain 

Curriculum Consultant 

State Department of Educational and 

Cultural Services 
Augusta ME 04333 
(207) 289-2541 



Massachusetts 

Michael S. Dukal<is 
State House 
Boston MA 02133 



John H. Lawson 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
Quincy Center Plaza 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy MA 02169 
(617) 770-7300 



Cheryl C. Haug 
Educational Specialist 
Department of Education 
31 Saint James Avenue 
Boston AAA 021 16 
(617) 727-5757 



Mew Hampshire 

John H. Sununu 
State House 
Concord NH 03301 



Robert L Brunelle 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
410 State House Annex 
Concord NH 03301 
(603) 271-3144 



Ruth Ann Fairfield 

Consultant, Health and Physical Education 

Department of Education 

Division of Instrumentation 

64 N. Main Street 

Concord NH 03301 

(603) 271-2309 



Rhode Island 

J Joseph Garrahy 
State House 
Providence Rl 02903 



Arthur R. Pontarelli 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Providence, Rl 02980 
(401) 227-2031 



Orlando O. Savastano 

Director, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Health 

Cranston Public Schools 
Cranston Rl 02910 
(401) 785-0400 



Vermont 

Richard A. Snelling 
State House 
Montpelier VT 05602 



Stephen S. Kaagan 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
State Street 
Montpelier VT 05602 
(802) 828-3135 



Alice Aidrich 

Director. Health, Safety and 

Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier VT 05602 
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Govemor 



Superintendcnt of Education 



State Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 



New Jersey 

Thomas H. Kean 
State House 
Trenton rSJ 08625 



Saul Cooperman 
Comnnissloner of Education 
Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton ISJ 08625 
(609) 292-4450 



William Burcat 

Supervisor, Health and Drug Education 
State Department of Education 
Office of Special Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton NJ 08625 
(609) 445-7108 



Mew Yort( 

Mario M. Cuomo 
State Capitol 
Albany NY 12224 



Gordon M, Ambach 
Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 
Albany NY 12234 
(518) 474-5844 



Mchael Willie 

Director, Physical Education and Recreation 
State Department of Education 
Albany NY 12234 
(516) 474-3796 



Region III 



Governor 



Superintendent of Education 



State Director of Health 
and Physical Education 



Delaware 

Rene S. DuPont IV 
Legislative Hall 
Dover DE 19901 



K.eene 



William B > 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 

Townsend Building 
Dover DE 19901 
(302) 7364601 



Frank P. Jelich 

Supervisor, Physical Education, Safety and 

Driver's Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover DE 19901 
(302) 7364885 



District of Columbia 

Marion Bany (Mayor) 
District Building 
14th Street and 

Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
Washington DC 20004 



l=loretta McKenzie 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
D.C. Public Schools 
415 Twelfth Street NW 
Washington DC 20004 
(202) 7244222 



Vlnna Freeman 

Director. Health and Physical Education 
D.C Public Schools 
5th and K Streets NE 
Washington DC 2001 1 
(202) 7244926 
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Muyland 



Harry Hughes 
State House 
Annapolis MD 21404 



David W. Hombeck 

State Superintendent of Schools 

State Department of Education 

200 W. Baltimore Street 

Bahimoie MD 21201 

(301)659'2200 



Betty Reid 

Phy^cal Education Specialist 
State Department of Education 
200 W. Baltimore Street 
BaltinrKMe m 21201 
(301)659-2325 



Pennsytvania 

Dick Thomburgh 
AAain Capitol 
HaiTisbuig PA 17120 



Robert C. Wilbum 
Secretary of Education 
State DepartDent of Education 
333 AAarket Street 10th Floor 
Hanisburg PA 17126 
(717) 787-5820 



Joseph R. Can- 
Advisor, Health and Physical Education 
Department of Education 
333 /^rket Street, Box 911 
Hanlsburg PA 17108 
(717) 787-6749 



Virginia 

Charles S. Robb 
State Capitol 
Richmond VA 23219 



S. John Davis 

Superintendent, Publk: Instruction 
Department of Education 
P.c5.Box6Q 
Richmond VA 23216 
(804) 225-2023 



Harold D. Lakey 

Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 
BoK&Q 

Richmond VA 23216 . 
(804)225-2866 



West Virginia 

John D. Rockefeller iV 
State Capitol 
Charieston WV 25305 



Roy Tmby 

Stete Superintendent of Schools 
Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street 
Building B, Room 358 
Charleston WV 25305 
(304) 348-3644 



Alan Cononico 

Superxisor, Health and Physical Education 
Department of Education 
Capttol Buikiing 6, Room B-330 
Charleston WV 25305 
(304) 384-7818 



Region IV 



Governor 



Superintendent of Education 



State Director of Heaith 
and Physical Education 



Alabama 

George C, Wallace 
State Capitol 
Montgomery AL 36130 



Wayne Teague 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery AL 36130 
(205) 832-3316 



Chary M. Akers / 
Director, Health and Physical Educa^on 
State Department of Education ^ ' 
1 1 1 Coliseum Boulevard 
Montgomery AL 36193 
(205) 832-5850 
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Florida 

Bob Graham 
State Capitol 
Tallahassee FL 32301 



Ralph D. Turlington 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Capitol Building, Ro^)m PL 116 
Tallahassee Ft 32301 
(904) 487-1785 



James L. Crosier 

Supen^sor, Health and Physical Education 
412 Winchester Building 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee Fl 32301 
(904)487-1020 



Georgia . 

Joe Frani« Hanis 
State Capitol 
AtJanta QA 30334 



Charles McDaniel 
Superintendent of Schools 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta QA 30334 
(404) 656-2800 



Jack S. Short 

Coordinator, Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation and Dance 
Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta QA 30334 
(404) 656-2685 



Kentucky 

John Y. Brown 
State Capitol 
Frankfort KY 40601 



Raymond H. Bart>er 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort KY 40324 
(502) 5644770 



William Wilson 

Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower < 
Frankfort KY 40324 
(502) 564-3839 



JVUssisslppi 

William F. Winter 
New Capitol 
Jackson MS 39205 



Charles E. Holladay 
Superintendent of Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson MS 39205 
(601)359-3513 



Kemnit R. Davis 

Consultant, Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Department of Education 
Box 771 

Jackson MS 39205 
(601)359-1000 



Morth Carolina 

James B. Hunt Jr 



A. Craig Phillips 



State Legislative Building Superintendent of Public Instuction 



Raleigh NC 27611 



Department of Public Instruction 
Education Building. Room 318 
Edenton and Salisbury Street 
Raleigh NC 27611 
(919) 733-3813 



Al Proctor 

Director, Division of Health and Physical 

Education 
Department of Public Instmction 
Education Building 
Raleigh NC 2761 1 
(919) 733-3906 



South Carolina 

Richard W. Riley 
State House 
Columbia SC 2921 1 



Charlie G. Williams 

' iperintendent of Education 

apartment of Education 
Kutledge Building 
v.t<.umbia SC 29201 



Dan Young 

Consultant. Physical Education 
Department of Education 
Rutledge Building 
Columbia SC 29201 
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TttiMMie 

Lanvir Alexander 
State Capitol 
Naihville 714 37219 



Robert L McElreth 
Comrnissioner of Education 
State Depaitment of Education 
lOOCorddl Hull Building 
Nashville TH 37219 
(615)741-2731 



/ 



Jan)es M. Gumm % 

Director, Healtl? and Physical Education 

Departnient of Education 

111 Corddl Hull Building 

Nashville TN 37219 

(615)7417856 



Region V 



Qovemor 



Superintendent of Education 



. j 

State Director of Health^ 
and Physical Educrtk>n 



iUnoto 

James R. Thompson 
State House 
Springfield IL 62706 



Donald G.Gill ' 
Superintendent of Education 
State Board of Education 
100 N. Rrst Street 
SpfihgfieldIL 62777 
(217) 782-2221 



Qlenu Kllgoje / 
Educational C(>nsultant 
State Board of Education 
100 N. First Sti[eet 
Springfield IL 62777 
(217) 782-282$ 



Indiana 

Robert D. On- 
State House 
Indianapolis IM 46204 



Michigan 

James J. Blanchard 
State Capitol 
Lansing Ml 48909 



Harold N. Negley 

Superintendent of Public Instniction 
State Departnrwnt of Public Instruction 
State House. Room 229 
Indianapolis IN 46204 
(317) 232-6612 



Phillip E Runkel 

Superintendent of Public Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing Ml 48909 
(517)373-3354 



Catherine Nordh^lm 

Consultant, Health and F>hysicai Education 
State Board of Health 
1330 W. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis IN 46206 
(317)6330293 



Wanda H. Jubb 
Health Education Specialist 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing Ml 48909 
(517) 373-1484 



Minnesota 

Rudy Perpich 
State Capitol 
St Paul MM 55155 



John J. Feda 

Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul MM 55101 
(612) 296-2358 



Dr. Carl Knutson 

Supervisor, Health, Physical Education and 
Safety 

State Department of Education 
550 Cedar Street 
Sl Paul MIH 55101 
(612)2964059 
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Ohio 

Richard F. Celeste 
State House 
Colvmbus OH 43216^ 



Franklin B. Walter 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
65 South Front Street, Room 808 
Columbus OH 43215 
(614) 466-3304 



Robert L Holland 

Chief. Health and Human Affairs Section 
State Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus OH 43215 
(604) 466-2407 



Wisconsin 

Anthony S. Earl 
State Capitol 
Madison Wl 53702 



Hertjert J. Qrover 

Superintendent of Public Instnjction 
State Department of Public Instniction 
125 S.Webster Street 
AAadison Wl 53707 
(608) 266-1771 



Gordon O. Jensen 
Supen^isor, Physical Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
125 S. Webster Street 
Madison Wl 53702 
(608)263-3615 



Region VI 



Governor 



Supeilntcndeht of Education 



State Director of Health 
and Physical Education 



Arkansas 

Bill Clinton 

State Capitol 

UtUe Rock AR 72201 



Don R. Roberts 

Director, Department of Education 
Littie Rock AR 72201 
(501)371-1464 



James Boardman 
Specialist, Physical Education 
Department of Education 
Little Rock AR 72207 
(501)255-5567 



Louisiana 

David C. Treen 

State Capitol 

Baton Rouge LA 70804 



J. Kelly Nix 

Superintendent of Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge LA 70804 
(504) 342 S602 



AAike Clisson 

Supervisor, Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
State Department of Physical Education 
P.O. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge LA 7O804 
(1-800) 272-9872 



New Mexico 

Toney Anaya 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe INM 87503 



Leonard J. Dei-ayo 
Superintendent of Public Instaiction 
Department of Education 
300 Don Caspar 
Santa Fe MM 87503 
(505) 827-6635 



Margaret Rutz 

Director, Comprehensive Health Education 

and Physical Education 
Department of Education 
Educational Building 
Capitol Complex 
Santa Fe MM 87503 
(505) 827-5391 
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Oklahoma 

George Mlgh 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City OK 73105 



Leslie R. Fisher 

Superinterulent of Public Instruction 
Depaitmeht of Education 
2500 N. Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahonrw City OK 73105 
(405)521-3301 



Harvey Tedford 

Administrator, Compi^ehensive Health 
Department of E<lucation 
2500 N. Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma City OK 73105. 
(405)521-3361 



Texas 

Mark White 
State Capitol 
Austin TX 78701 



Raymon L. Bynuhi 
Commissioner of Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 1 1th Street 
Austin TX 78701 
(512) 741-2371 



Glen Peavy 

Director, Health and Physical Education 
Texas Education Agency ■< 
201 East nth Street 
Austin TX 78701 
(512)465-3653 



Region VII 



Governor 



Iowa 



Teny E. Branstad 

State Capitol 

Des Moines lA 50319 



Superintendent of Education 



Roi^ert D. Benton 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes Building 
Des Moines lA 50319 
(515)281-5294 



State Director of Health 
and Phyiical Education 



Paul L Kabaiec 

Consultant, Health, Physiqa' Education and 

Recitation 
Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes Building 
Des Moines lA 50319 
(515)281-4807 



Kansas 

John Cariin 
State House 
Topel<a KS 66612 



Merle R. Bolton 
Corpmissioner of Education 
S^te Department of Education 
120 E. 10th Street 
/Topeka KS 66612 
(C: J) 296-3201 



Gerald Christenson 

Education Program specialist, Driver's 
Education, Health arul Physical Education 
Department of Education 
120 E 10th Street 
TopekaKS 66612 
(913) 296-3926 



Missouri 

Christopher S. Bond 

State Capitol 

Jefferson City MO 65101 



Arthur L Mallory 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
PO. Box 480 
Jefferson City MO 65102 
(314) 7514446 



Robert M. Taylor 

Director, Healtii, Physical Education and 
Safety 

Deparbnent of Education 
PO. Box 480 
Jefferson City MO 65102 
(314) 751-2625 
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Mebreska 



Robert Kerrey 
State Capitol 
Uncoln NE 68509 



Joseph E Jutjehamns 
Commissioner of Education 
Departmetit of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Box 94987 
Uncoln NE 68509 
(402) 471-2465 



JoAnne L Owens-Nauslar 

State Director, Health and Physical Education 

Department dF Education 

301 Centennial Mall South 

Box 94987 

Lincoln NE 68509 

(402) 471-2446 



Region VIII 



Governor 



Superintendent of Education 



State Director of Health 
and Physical Education 



Colorado 

Richard D. Lamm 
State Capitol 
Denver CO 80203 



Calvin M, Frazier 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
201 E Colfax. *523 
State Office Building 
Denver CO 80203 
(303) 8662213 



Calvin E. Anderson 

Director, Improved Learning Unit 

Department of Education 

201 E Colfax, ^523 

State Office Building 

Denver CO 80203 

(303) 892-2244 



Montana 

Ted Schwinden 
State Capitol 
Helena MT 59620 



Ed Argenbright 

Superintendent of F\iblic Instruction 
State Office of Public Instnjction 
State Capitol Helena MT 59601 
(406) 449 3654 



David Oberly 

Supervisor of Bementary and Physical 

Education / 
101 10th Street West ^ 
Billings MT 59102 
(406) 2487421 



North Dakota 

Allen I. Olson 
State Capitol 
Bismark MD 58505 



Joseph C. Crawford 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Building 
Bismark MD 58505^164 
(701)224-2261 



rHorman E. Leafe 

Director, Health, Safety and Physical Education 

Department of Public Instmction 

State Capitol Building 

Bismark MD 5850' 

(701)224-2271 



South Dakota 

William J. Janklow 
State Capitol 
Pierre SD 57501 



James O. Hansen 
State Superintendent 
Department of Education and Cultural 
Affairs 

Division of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
State Capitol 
Pierre SD 57501 
(605) 773-3242 



Jim Hacik 

Health Education Consultant 

Division of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
Department of Education 
State Capitol 
Pien^e SD 57501 
(605)773-3242 
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Utah 



Scott M. Matheson 

State Caf^tol 

Salt Lake City 01841 14 



G. Leiand Bumingnam 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Siate Office of Education 
250 E Fifth South 
Salt Lake City (JT 841 11 
(801)533-5431 



Robert L Leake 

Senior Specialist for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation 
State Boaid of Education 
250 ERfth South 
Salt Lake City or 841 11 
(801)533-5572 



Wyon^ng 

Ed Herschler 
State Capitol 
Cheyenne WY 82002 



Lynn O. Sinnons 

State Superintendent d Public 

Instruction 
Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne WY 82002 
(307) 777-7673 



Walter P. Ricketts 

Coordinator, Health, Physical Education. 

Recreation and Dance 
Department d( Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne WY 82002 
(307) 777-6241 



Region IX 



Governor 



Superintendent of Education 



State Director of Health 
and Physical Education 



Arizona 

Bruce Babbitt 
State Capitol 
Phoenix AZ 85P07 



Carolyn Warner 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
1535 Jefferson Street 
Phoenix AZ 85007 
(602) 225-5567 



Richard K. Meszar 

Director of Driver and Safety Education 
1535 Jefferson Street 
Phoenix AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5567 



California 

George Deukmejian 
State Capitol 
Sacramento CA 95814 



Bill Honig 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento CA 85814 
(916) 322-2737 



John J. Klumb 

Director, Physical Education and Athletics 
Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento CA 85814 
(916) 322-2737 



Hawaii 

George R. Ariyoshi 
State Capitol 
Honolulu HI 96813 



Donnis H. Thompson 
Superintendent of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu HI 96804 
(808) 584-6405 



Tom Kiyosaki 

Executive Secretaiy, Hawaii Athletic 

Association 
1270 Queen Emma Street, Room 1 102 
Honolulu HI 96813 
(808) 584 3070 
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Nevada 

Richard H- Btyan 
Legislative Building 
Carson City NV 89710 



Ted Sanders 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Education 
Carson City NV 89701 
(702) 885-3100 



Georgia Hastings 

Consultant, Elementary Education 
Department of Education 
Carson City MV 89701. 
(702) 885-5700 



Region X 



Governor 



Superintendent of Education 



State Director of Health 
and Physicai Education 



Alaska 

Bill Sheffield 
State Capitol 
Juneau AK 9981 1 



Marshall L Lind 
Commissioner of Education 
State [Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building 
Juneau AK 9981 1 
(907) 465-2800 



Robert P, Isaac 

Supennsor, Healtii and Physical Education 
Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building 
Juneau AK 9981 1 
(907) 586-5263 



Idaho 

John V. Evans 
State Capitol 
Boise ID 83720 



Jerry L Evans 

Superintendent of l\iblic Instruction 
Department of Education 
650 W, State Sti-eet 
Boise ID 83720 
(208) 384-3300 



A, D, Lul<e 

Chief, Institictional Improvements 
Departnnent of Education 
650 W, State Sti-eet 
Boise ID 83720 
(208) 3843300 



Oregon 

Victor G. Atiyeh 
State Capitol 
Salem OR 97310 



Verne A Duncan 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Departiiaent of Education 
700 Pringle Partway S,E. 
Salem OR 97310 
(503) 378-3573 



Vicl<i Coffey 

Specialist, Physical Education and Atiiletics 
Department of Education 
700 Pringle Partway S.E. 
Salem OR 97310 
(503) 378-3737 



Washington 

John Spellman 
Legislative Building 
Oiympia WA 98504 



Franl< B. Brouillet 

Superintendent of Public Instaiction 
Department of Public Instnjction 
7510 Armsti-ong Road SW 
Tumwater WA 98504 
(206) 753-6717 



Daniel Ludewick 

Supervisor, Physical Education and Recreation 
Department of l\iblic hstmction 
7*= 10 Amistrong Roao SW 
Tumwater WA 98504 
(206) 328-0323 
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Community Resources 



CMC GROUPS 

Adult education 
Agricultural Extension Service 
American Association of Retired Persons 
American Legion 

American Medical Association Chapter 
Boy Scouts 

Business and Professional Women's 

Association 
Camp Fire Girls 
Civitans 

Colleges, Universities and Community 

Colleges 
Common Cause 
Democratic Committee 
Elks 

Faculty Organizations 
Girl Scouts 
Health Department 
Heart Association 

Home Owners Association, Community 

Associations 
Hospitals 

Jaycees and Jaycettes 
Kiwanis 

League of Women Voters 
Lions 

Lung Association 
Masonic Lodge 

Mental Health and Retardation Clinics 
Moose Lodge 

national Organization of Women 
Odd Fellows 
Offices on Aging 
Optimist Clubs 

Police and Firement Organizations 
Red Cross 

Republican Committee 
Rotary Clubs International 
United Way 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Voluntary Action Center 
Welfare Department 
YMCA, YWCA 



MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS 

B'nai Brith 

Knights of Columbus 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION RELATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Band 

Booster's Clubs 
Cheerleader Organizations 
Governor's Council for Physical Fitness 
Industry Softball and Bowling Leagues 
Kappa Delta 

Local Sporting Goods Dealers 
Special Olympics 

State and County Park and Recreation 

Societies 
Youth Leagues 

TEAGHER/SCHOOL RELATED 
ORGANIZATIONS (LOCAL CHAPTERS) 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
American Association of University 

Professors 

American Association of University Women 
American Federation of Teachers 
Association of Elementary School Principals 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
Parents and Teachers Association 
Parents and Teachers Organization 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 

Banks 

Chamber of Commerce 

Credit Unions 

Insurance Companies 

Local Industries and Small Businesses 

Local Labor Unions 

Radio and Television Stations, Newspapers 
Savings and Loans 
Tourist Bureau 
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-Intergovernmental Budget Timeline 





1982 


1983 


1984 
















June- 




Oct- 
















May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


March 


April 


May 


Aug 


Sept 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Juty 


COUNTY 

1 . Staff work 

2 Proposed budyet submitted by Super. 
Public fiCtirinQs 

4 School Board reviews & proposes 

5 County Bodrd reviews S proposes 
6. County Bocird adopts budget 

7 School Bodrd adopts budget 
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STATE 

1 Staff work 1 
2. State Bd of Ed reviews 
6 suggests changes 

3 Dept of Planning & Budget reviews 

fj suggests changes 

4 DepM of Ed. revises per Dept. of Planning 
b Planning 6 Budget Depl reviews 

6 General Assembly acts on 84 86 budget 
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FEDERAL 

1 Kres. suDmiis Duogei lO v.ongrebb 

2 House 6 Senate Budget Committee hearings 

3 House fj .Senate Approp Comm. hearing 

4 Cf)mmittee reports due to Itie Budget Comm. 
b CBO Report due to Congress 

6 Budget Committee reports 1 st Concurrent 

Budget Resolution 

7 Deadline for new Authorization Bills 

8 Cf)n(|ress arts on 1st Concurrent Budget 
( t)n(]n*ss completes action on 

Authorization & Appropriations Bills 
10 Congress completes action on 2nd 

Concurrent Budget Resolution 
1 1 CotKjress < omptetes a. tion on reconciliation 
f» passe 2nd Corn urrenl Budget Resolution 
\? f istdl Year Begins 
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A Membership Service of the American Alliance 
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A sample ol be neHs to y( 



1 ^RjnowntdPsrlodlcfla 

• Journal ol Physical 
' Education. Recreation and 
Dance {9 issues) 
>U Health Education (6 issues) 
^ ^ > I •Research Quarterly lor 

> ^ >l Exerc.se and sport (4 issues) 

> > ► I • update {9 issues) 

► > >■ 

> > > > t> >~ > > ► 



Choose membership in one 
or two associations which 
represent your professional 

field: 

AALR 

ASCSA 

AAHE 4 

ARAPCS 

NAGWS 

NASPE 

NDA 

►ProltMloMl Publication. 

Literature on the issues, 

theories, and PfW«'"»'3°!' 
important to you... And at a 
spwial membership discount. 

too. 



Optional Insurance and 
financial programs at low 
group costs; 
• Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment 

•Cancer Plan 

•Crisis Hospital- 
Convalescence Coverage 

•Disability Income Protection 
•Hospital Helper 
•Life insurance 
•Personal Liability "Business 

Pursuits" insurance 
•Memberloan 

^ r.onw#ntlont conf rwcM 

Annual Convention where 
Thousands of colleagues rom 
across the country fla«her^ . 
ai reduced member fees. Also 
six regional conventions, and 
state and local conferences. 
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JOIN THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR HEALTH. 

I PHYSICAL EDUCATION.,RECREATION AND DANCE 



F 



Ym, I want to |Oin the Am«r*^in AManc* 

Mr Mr* M>M M» 



Name 



Address. 



State . 



-2»p. 



Tel Home ( ). 



_ Office ( 



I select the following membership option, based on my 
status in the profession and my choice of periodicals 

Update and Prolauionai Gradual* undargrad 

Any one periodical □ $42 Q $25 □ $22 
Any two periodicals □ $52 □ $35 □ $32 
Any three periodicals □$62 □ $45 0142 
I with to r«c«4vt the foMowfng p#flo<Mcelt: 
\. \ update (An automatic benefit of membership) 

□ journal of Physical Education. Recreation and Dance 

□ Health Education 

D Research Quarterly for Exercite and Sport 



I ee^t mtmbtrshlp in the foHowkig esiodatlonCt) of 
th« Anwriean AHIwtot: (Circle two boxes, indicating 
your first and second chotcea. You may select one 
association twice Each association selected receives a 

portion of your dues.) 

[T] Q] American Association for Leisure and 

Recreation (AALR) 
Q] [3 American School and Community Safety 

Association (ASCSA)- 
[3] Q] Association for the Advancement of Health • 

Education (AAHE) 
Q] Q) Association of Resea''Ch. Administration. 

professional Councils and Societies (ARAPCS) 
Q] [7] National Association for Oiris and Women ip 

Sports (NAGWS) 
Q] [D National Association for Sports and Physical 

Education (NASPE) 
Q] Q] National Dance Association (NDA) 

I «m remitting my dues: 

□ by enclosed check, payable to aahpeRD 

□ by charge □ VISA □ MASTERCARD 

Cara » Expiration Date 



Signature- 




Return this form with 
payment to 

AAHPERD 

1900 Association Dr<ve 
Reston. Virginia 22091 



Two dollars of dues 
are allocated to 
Update, and six 
dollars per each 
selected periodical 



!Er|c 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



I5d 



BEST copy AVAIIABI F 



JOINING AMn^K AN Al L lANCI fOfUUAlTH 
■ fMI Y^.K,AL I 1 A ( h )N Ml ( \\\ A I ION Atsll) lJAN( .l 



F 



Y«t,lw«nttotolnth«i 



Clly 



SUtf . 



-Zip. 



> 



T«IHomf( ). 



-omc«( )- 



I $«(«ct th« foltowino intmMrihip option. b«$«d on my 
ttatui in trwproftfilon and my choic* of periodlcili: 
Update and PfOftMionii Oraduata Undtrgrad 

Any on« periodical ' □ $42 □ $25 □ $22 
Any two p*riodtcaia □ $52 □ $35 □ $32 
Anythratptrtodicala ^$62 ^$45 ^$42 
IwWilerfMlvttlwfoNowliHI paHod te ai a ; 
\^ Updata (An automatic panafit of mamparahip) 

□ journal of PMyaical Education. Rtcraation and Oanc« 

□ H«aith Education 

□ Raaaarch Quartarly for Exarciia and Sport 



I aaM iiiMNratrip in lha tollowki^ 
M Amartctfi AIMmea: (Circia two boxta. indicating 
your firat and aacond choicaa. Vou m4y aalact ona 
aaaociation twica. Cach aaaociation aaitctad r«caivaa a 

portion of your duaa.) 

□ {2} Amarican Aaaociation for Laiaura and 

Bacraation (AAIR) 

□ [2] Amarican School and Community Safaty 

Aaaociation (ASCSA) 
(]] [7] Aaaociation for tha Advancamant of Haaith 
Education (AAHE) 

□ Q] Auociation of Raa«arch. Admimatration, 

Profaaaional Counciia and Sociatias (ARAPCS) 

□ [2] National Auociation for Giris and Woman m 

Sporta (NAGWS) 

□ [3 National Aaaociation for Sporta and Phyaicai 
Education (NASPE) 

□ Q] National Oanca Aaaociation (NOA) 

I am varnlltloQ my siaas 

□ by ancioaad cnack, payabta to AAHPERD 

□ by Charoa □ VISA □ MASTERCARD 

Caro a ~ Expiration Data 



Signatura. 



For Offica Uaa Only 
coda 
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Dt _ 
Ch - 
Ami 
NO 



Two dollars oi duas 
ara aiiocatad 10 
updata, and aix 
dollars par aach 
saiactad panodicai 



Raturn this form with 
paymant to. 

AAHPERD 

1900 Association Driva 
Raston. Virginia 22091 



> > ^ > > 
>>>>>> 



ERIC 



AMERICAN ALLIANCE 



A sample of bcnelits toyou 



I ^^n,dPTlodlC«l» 

[•Journal of Physical 
' Educai'on- Recreation and 
, Dance (9 issues) 

> > J. Health Education (6 issues) 

If t*- > I • Research Quarterly tor 

> ^ >l Exerc.se and sport (4 issues) 

> > ► I • update 19 issues) 



field: 
AALR 
ASCSA 

AAHE 
ARAPCS 

NAGWS 

NASPE 

NDA 



1 imrature on the issues, 
too 



optional insurance and 
tinancial programs at low 
group costs: 

• Accidental Death and 

Dismemberment 

• Cancer Plan 

•^^SnSS^ce coverage 
•Disability income Protection 

• Hospital Helper 

• Life Insurance 
Ipersonal Liability -Busineifs 

Pursuits" Insurance 

• Memberloan 

trim 1- '^conffncj. 

Annual Convention where 
Thousands of colleagues rom 
across the country gather 
ai reduced member fees. Also 
s x regional conventions and 

state and local conferences 
> t> t> 
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A membership service of the 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE 

FOR HEALTH. RHV»CAL EDUCATION. RECREATION AND DANCE 

in cooperation with the SOMA Physical Education and Sports Committee 




This packet was partially funded by a grant from the 

Sporting Goods Manufacturers Association 
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